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TWO NOTES ON J. T. WILLIAMS’ “ WORDS INTO IMAGES 
IN CHAUCER’S HOUS OF FAME” 


In his recent article, “ Words into Images in Chaucer’s Hous of 
Fame,” * Mr. Jerry Turner Williams has presented an example 
from The Zohar of words turning into images in a manner strik- 
ingly parallel to the incident Chaucer described in the Hous of 
Fame.? As Mr. Williams himself noted, however,’ there is as yet 
no evidence that Chaucer had a first-hand acquaintance with this 
thirteenth century Hebrew work, or had even heard of it. 

To establish a likelihood that any piece of writing may have given 
Chaucer the suggestion for his unique passage concerning the up- 
ward flight of words and their attaining human shape, it should be 
demonstrat that he knew the material well. The argument is 
made more conclusive still if it can be proved that he referred to it 
in another context, 

It appears to me that there may exist such a source in Boethius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophiae, and that the context proving 
Chaucer’s familiarity with it is in his own translation of that 
treatise. The lines I have in mind occur initially in Prosa One of 
Book Four: 


And for thou hast seyn the forme of the verray blisfulnesse by me that 
have whilom yschewid it the, and thou hast knowen in whom blisfulnesse is 
yset, alle thingis ytreted that I trowe ben necessarie to putten forth, I 
schal schewe the the weye that schal bryngen the ayen into thyn hous; 
and I schal fyechen fetheris in thi thought, by whiche it mai arisen in 
heighte; so that, alle tribulacioun idon awey, thow, by my gyding and by 

1 MLN., Lxtt, 488-490 (November, 1947). 

* Chaucer’s Complete Works, edited by F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 1933), 
Hous of Fame, 1, ll. 1070-1081. 

® Williams, op. cit., p. 490. 
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my path and by my sledys, shalt mowen retourne hool and sownd into 


thi contree.* 
This passage is amplified in the translation immediately following : 


I have, forthi, swifte fetheris that surmounten the heighte of the hevene. 
Whanne the swifte thoght hath clothid itself in tho fetheris, it despiseth 
the hateful erthes, and surmounteth the rowndnesse of the gret ayr; and 
it seth the clowdes byhynde his bak, and passeth th: heighte of the regioun 
of the fir, that eschaufeth by the swifte moevynge of the firmament, til that 
he areyseth hym into the houses that beren the sterres, and joyneth his 
weies with the sonne, Phebus, and felawschipeth the weie of the olde colde 
Saturnus; and he, imaked a knyght of the clere sterre (that is to seyn, 
whan the thought is makid Godis knyght by the sekynge of cleer trouthe 
to comen to the verray knowleche of God)—and thilke soule renneth by 
the cercle of the sterres in alle the places there as the schynynge nyght is 
ypainted (that is to sey, the nyght that is cloudeles; for on nyghtes that 
ben cloudeles it semeth as the hevene were peynted with diverse ymages of 
sterres). And whan the thought hath don there inogh, he schal forleten the 
laste hevene, and he schal pressen and wenden on the bak of the swifte 
firmament, and he schal be makid parfit of the worschipful lyght of 
Ged .. 


In the cases of both the Hous of Fame “ speche ” and the Boece 
“thought ” there is clearly a personification : the “ speche ” becomes 
human, in the shape of its speaker, and the “ thought ” is “ imaked 
a knyght of the clere sterre.” That the speech of the Hous of Fame 
assumed human semblance is indisputable. And, certainly, as 
Chaucer words the passage from Metrum One, there can be no doubt 
that the “swifte thoght ” was also considered in terms of human 
attributes. It “despiseth,” it “seth,” and it is “ makid Godis 
knyght.” In the second quoted passage the third person singular 
masculine pronoun is used six times to describe the stellified thought. 

Moreover, the two contexts in which I see resemblances are con- 
cerned with flight from the earth to a celestial dwelling place. 

Despite these facts, the parallel is far from perfect. One obvious 
difference is that the “ speche ” in HF takes the shape of its utterer, 
while the “ thought ” in Boethius, though assuming a form of some 
sort, and acting as if it were its originator, does not don a specifi- 
cally designated shape. 

Nonetheless, whatever differences exist do not seem too great to 
preclude Chaucer’s reworking of this image from Boethius into the 


* Chaucer, op. cit., Boece, Prosa 1, Liber Quartus, ll. 66-78. 
5 Ibid., Metrum 1, Liber Quartus, ll. 1-29. 
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form found in the Hous of Fame. As far as generally accepted 
chronology is concerned, there is no apparent gap between the times 
of composition of these works sufficiently great for it to be argued 
that Chaucer was either unacquainted with Boethius when he wrote 
the Hous of Fame, or could have forgotten the Latin treatise and 
his own translation of it at the time he composed the dream vision. 

But, although the passage cited by Mr. Williams may have had 
no direct influence upon Geoffrey Chaucer, there seems a possibility 
that it was known and utilized by another and later English poet, 
John Milton, who was thoroughly familiar with Hebrew. Milton’s 
dependence upon The Zohar has been postulated previously, notably 
by Denis Saurat; * so that the suggestion that there is a direct con- 
nection between the lines quoted by Mr. Williams and work of 
Milton may not seem startling or far-fetched. 

It will be recalled that in The Zohar the holy words ascend to 


heaven and are presented to God: 


For the words of the holy Law spoken here below ascend on high, where 
multitudes come to meet them to take them up and present them before the 
Holy King, there to be adorned with many crowns woven of the supernal 
radiances .. . are arrayed before the Holy One, blessed be He, who delights 


himself with them.” 


At the beginning of Book XI, Paradise Lost, the prayers of 
Adam and Eve ascend also: 
To Heav’n thir prayers 
Flew up, nor missd the way, by envious windes 
Blow’n vagabond or frustrate: in they passd 
Dimentionless through Heav’nly dores; then clad 
With incense, where the Golden Altar fum’d, 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Fathers Throne: Them the glad Son 
Presenting, thus to intercede began. 
See Father, what first fruits on earth are sprung 
From thy implanted Grace in Man, these Sighs 
And Prayers, which in this Golden Censer, mixt 
With incense, I thy Priest before thee bring, 
Fruits of more pleasing savour from thy seed 
Sow’n with contrition in his heart, then those 
Which his own hand manuring all the Trees 
Of Paradise could have produc’t, ere fall’n 
From innocence.*® 
® Denis Saurat, Milton: Man and Thinker, New York, 1925. 
7 The Zohar, quoted by Williams, op. cit., p. 489. 
8 John Milton, Paradise Lost, Book XI, ll. 14-30 
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Four parallels I consider noteworthy, in addition to the similar 
flights to heaven : 


(1) the adorning of the words—in The Zohar by “ crowns woven 
of the supernal radiances,” and in Paradise Lost by incense ; 

(2) the presentation before God—in The Zohar by “ multitudes,” 
and in Paradise Lost by the Son; 

(3) the delight that God is said to take in these holy words; 

(4) the religious (non-pagan) tone of both passages. 

As a Christian, Milton naturally would have substituted the Son 
for the “ multitudes ” of the Hebrew work, The replacement of 
crowns by incense seems merely a change of symbolism that main- 
tains the same tenor of meaning. 

The ceremonial nature of both rites seems to strengthen the possi- 
bility of a connection such as I propose. 

Thus, while doubting any relationship between The Zohar lines 
and those in the Hous of Fame, and putting forward a conjectured 
source for the latter work in Boethius, through Chaucer’s own 
translation, I feel that the passages cited by Mr. Williams may well 


have been used by Milton. 
JULIAN ZIEGLER 


Newark, N. J. 





THE CLASSICAL LAMENTATIONS IN THE 
NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 


At the climax of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, as daun Russell the fox 
bears Chauntecleer “by the gargat” toward the woods, Chaucer 
interrupts his narrative with a satirical passage ridiculing the bom- 
bastic lament for King Richard I in Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s treatise 
on poetry called the Nova poetria.1 Chaucer then continues with 
the following description of the crying of Chauntecleer’s wives, 
which, so far as I can tell, has not hitherto been discussed in 
connection with the Nova poetria. 


1See Canterbury Tales, VII, 3338-3354 (B 4528-4544); Nova poetria, 
ll. 368-430, pp. 208-210 in E. Faral, Les Arts poétiques du XII¢ et du XIII¢ 
siécle (Paris, 1924). These passages and others are treated by Karl Young, 
“ Chaucer and Geoffrey of Vinsauf,” Modern Philology, xt1 (1944), 172-182, 
while a convenient bibliography is offered in his notes on p. 172. 

















THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 


Certes, swich cry ne lamentacion, 
Was nevere of ladyes maad whan Ylion 
Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streite swerd, 
Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the berd, 
And slayn hym, as seith us Eneydos, 
As maden alle the hennes in the clos, 
Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighte. 
But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 
Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf, 
Whan that hir housbonde hadde lost his lyf, 
And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage. 
She was so ful of torment and of rage 
That wilfully into the fyr she sterte, 
And brende hirselven with a stedefast herte. 
O woful hennes, right so criden ye, 
As, whan that Nero brende the citee 
Of Rome, cryden senatoures wyves 
For that hir husbondes losten alle hir lyves; 
Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn.’ 


Chaucer himself indicates that the Aeneid tells of the fall of Troy; 
the commentators have pointed out that the story of Hasdrubal’s 
wife is recounted in one of Chaucer’s favorite books, the Lpistola 
adversus Iovinianum of St. Jerome; and Chaucer’s fuller knowl- 
edge of Nero is attested in his own Monk’s Tale. Despite this 
apparent adequacy of “sources” for the classical shrieks and 
lamentations to which the cries of the old widow’s hens are com- 
pared, I could not escape the thought, on rereading this passage, that 
‘surely somewhere in the 2116 lines of the Nova poetria, Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf must have mentioned the fall of Troy. The search was 
brief: five lines before the passage Chaucer has just ridiculed, the 


following words occur: 
Minos subvertit Athenas, 
Ylion Atrides, magnae Cartaginis arces 
Scipio, sed Romam multi.* 


These lines must have lain almost directly beneath Chaucer’s eye as 
he completed the passage ridiculing Vinsauf’s lament for Richard. 


* See Canterbury Tales, vil, 3355-3373 (B 4545-4563) ; I use F. N. Robin- 
son (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, ete. [1933]). 

*See Nova poetria, ll. 361-363, p. 208 in Faral. The actual cries of the 
hens were probably suggested to Chaucer by his main source; see for 
example the words “ Pinte schrei” in line 135 of Reinhart Fuchs as pre- 
sented by J. R. Hulbert in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales (ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster; Chicago [1941]), p. 661. 
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The comments on Ylion, Cartage, and Rome, must have suggested 
to Chaucer that he could elaborate on the cries of Chauntecleer’s 
wives by learnedly alluding to the lamentations of wives bereaved 
when each of these ancient cities was destroyed. The conclusion 
seems to me inescapable, that in both the classical matter and the 
turgid manner of his amplification of the barnyard wailing, Chaucer 
still had the Nova poetria in mind; his ridicule of Vinsauf, accord- 
ingly, is even more extensive than has been supposed. 


Ropert ARMSTRONG PRATT 
Queens College 





CHAUNTECLEER AND PARTLET IDENTIFIED 


In an allegorical interpretation of “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” 
Professor J. L. Hotson says, “ I have yet to see or hear of a rooster 
who combines a black bill, white claws, and azure legs with a gold 
plumage.” ' Then he proceeds to show that Chauntecleer’s colors 
represent the arms of Henry of Bolingbroke. His theory may be 
right; if it is, it gives further evidence of Chaucer’s artistry in 
adapting knowledge from all sources to his creative needs. 

Nevertheless, such a rooster does exist today and has existed in 
England for an unknown period before the eighteenth century. 
There is every reason to believe that the breed was known in 
Chaucer’s time; most European breeds were known as early as the 
twelfth century. Since the eighteenth century, the name Hamburg 
has been assigned to all varieties of Chauntecleer’s breed. As 
Chaucer describes him, 


His coomb was redder than the fyn coral, 

And batailled as it were a castel wal; 

His byle was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 

Lyk asure were his legges and his toon; 

His nayles whitter than the lylye flour, 

And lyk the burned gold was his colour. 
NPT 4049 


* coral ” 


Since the usual color of a rooster’s comb is red, even 
red, there is no need for further comment on the first line. “ Ba- 


tailled ” gives the first clue to Chauntecleer’s identity. Robinson 


1 “ Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” PMLA, (1924), p. 774. 
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glosses the word as “battlemented, notched with indentations.” * 
This particular notching is not the serrated notching of a single 
comb, but the crenelated notching of a rose comb, which is typical 
of all varieties of Hamburgs. 

The bill requires a little more explanation. Chaucer says it “ was 
blak” and “as the jeet it shoon.” The American Standard of 
Perfection describes it as “dark horn.”* “Blak” and “ dark” 
are obviously synonymous, and the “jeet” clause is by no means 
inappropriate. Although jet is usually thought of as pure black, 
in one form it is a variety of brown coal, which may be black or 
brownish-black. There are two possibilities: (1) the rooster 
Chaucer describes actually had a black shiny bill, and the dark 
horn of the modern Hamburg is the result of breeding; or (2) 
Chaucer used “ blak ” in the general sense of dark or brownish-black, 
which appears black against a crimson background (Chauntecleer’s 
face is crimson). 

Blue legs and toes are characteristic of all six varieties of Ham- 
burgs, but I can find no reference to nails in any description of any 
breed of poultry except in Chaucer. Actually, the color of nails 
varies; I have seen white, yellow, and black nails. Apparently this 
detail no longer seems important to poultry fanciers and is conse- 
quently omitted from their descriptions. 

Chauntecleer’s “burned gold” plumage gives the clue to the 
specific variety to which he belongs. Only two varieties of Ham- 
burgs are of English origin: the Silver Spangled and the Golden 
Spangled. Chauntecleer is a Golden Spangled Hamburg—a pro- 
genitor of the better-known Brown Leghorn. 

“ Have ye no mannes herte, and han a berd? ” has nothing to do 
with identifying Chauntecleer’s breed, but it seems important in 
attempting to establish a real rooster as the source for Chaucer’s 
description: it is humor plus realism. The truth is that domestic 
fowls do have tufts of feathers at the throat (sometimes extending 
to the ears) commonly called beards.* The remarkable thing about 


2F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 
1938), p. 1057. 

*The American Standard of Perfection, printed and published by The 
American Poultry Association, Inc. (Buffalo, N. Y., 1940), p. 310. 

‘John H. Robinson, Principles and Practice of Poultry Culture (New 
York, 1912), Glossary, s. v. “ beard.” 
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the beard is not that Chauntecleer had one, but that Chaucer was 
so adept in using that seemingly unimportant piece of information. 


This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 
Sevene hennes for to doone al his plesaunce, 
Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 
And wonder lyk to hym, as of colours; 
Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir throte 
Was cleped faire damoysele Pertelote. 
Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 
And compaignable, and bar hyrself so faire, 
Syn thilke day that she was seven nyght oold, 
That trewely she hath the herte in hoold 
Of Chauntecleer, loken in every lith. 

NPT 4055 


Darwin tells us that “in the spangled Hamburgs, there is a con- 
siderable degree of similarity between the sexes,” and “in the 
golden-spangled Hamburgs the hen is equally beautiful with the 
cock... .”° This corresponds to Chaucer’s “ wonder lyk to hym, 
as of colours ” and the “ beautee” of Partlet’s face.® 

Any female capable of bearing “ hyrself so faire” at the early 
age of seven nights that she could capture Chauntecleer’s heart, 
would have to belong to one of the egg breeds, for the heavier breeds 
do not produce feathers nor lose their awkwardness until much later. 
But in the small breeds like the Hamburg, the largest wing feathers 
may have started to grow before hatching, and a pullet may have 
enough wing and tail feathers by the end of the first week to look 
like a miniature hen. Besides this, a feathered, week-old pullet is as 
graceful in her movements as a mature hen. 

Partlet’s beauty is further enhanced by the “ scarlet reed ” about 
her eyes. No mention is made of the color of Chauntecleer’s face, 
but since his sister and paramour is “ wonder lyk to hym, as of 
colours,” we can justifiably apply the “scarlet reed” to his face 
also. 

In conclusion I submit the following comparative outline as 
evidence that Chaucer’s actual source for his cock and hen was the 
breed of chickens known today as Golden Spangled Hamburgs. 
The description of the Golden Spangled Hamburg has been ab- 


5 Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants Under Domestica- 
tion (New York, 1900), 1, 261 ff, 
® NPT 4350. 
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stracted from The American Standard of Perfection and from my 
own observations. 


Chaucer The Golden Spangled Hamburg 
Comb: color — coral red Comb: color — bright red 
type — “ batailled ” type — rose 
Face: scarlet red Face: bright red 
Bill: “blak” as jet it shone Bill: dark horn 
Legs and Toes: azure Legs and Toes: leaden blue 
Nails: white Nails: not described 
Color: burned gold Color: (a) neck — golden bay with lus- 


trous greenish-black stripes down mid- 
dle of each feather (b) body and 
breast —clear golden bay 


Females: (a) colored like cock Females: (a) colored like cock 


(b) graceful at seven days (b) feathered and graceful at seven 
days 

(ec) fair-hued on neck (c) neck feathers end with an elong- 
ated small black spangle with 

(d) beautiful touches of green 


(d) as beautiful as cock 


LALIA PHipps BOONE 
University of Oklahoma 





FURTHER SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHAUCER 
ALLUSIONS 


The publication of elaborate studies dealing with the later reputa- 
tions of some of our older authors often has done much to sub- 
stantiate or correct some widely held views about such writers as 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, Milton, et al. At the same time such 
works, by references to authors other than those immediately under 
discussion, frequently accomplish the purely secondary purpose of 
recording allusions to other writers which serve to supplement the 
already recorded citations of such individuals. A case in point is 
G. E. Bentley’s Shakespeare & Jonson: Their Reputations in the 
Seventeenth Century Compared. This admirable collection serves 
to call attention to the following items, which deserve wider atten- 
tion than they are likely to receive in Professor Bentley’s volumes. 


1 Two volumes, Chicago: the University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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They are reproduced here precisely as found therein, the editorial 
data of course being omitted. 


l. J. M., ca 1615? 
Surrey & Sidney, honot of of age 
were both of them of noble parentage 
yet not their honot makes them live so longe 
as doth their poems & learned pleasinge songe 
before their time St Jeffr’y Chaucer he 
the first life giver to of poesie. . . 


to 


E. G., 1646 * 
To the Author. 

If ever I beleiv’d Pythagoras, 
(My dearest freind) even now it was, 
While the grosse Bodies of the Poets die, 
Their Soule doe onely shift. And Poesie 
Transmigrates, not by chance, or lucke; for so 
Great Virgils soule into a goose might go. 
But that is still the labour of Joves braine, 
And he divinely doth conveigh that veine: 
So Chaucers learned soule in Spencer sung, 
(Edmund the quaintest of the Fairy throng.) 


3. Peter Heylyn, 1652 * 
And finally for Poetrie, 1 Gower, 2 Lidgate, a Monk of Burie, 3 the 


famous Geofrie Chawcer, Brother in Law to John of Gaunt the great Duke 
of Lancaster; of which last Sir Philip Sidney used to say, that he marvelled 
how in those mistie times he could see so cleerly, and others in so cleer 


times go so blindly after him... . 


4, William Winstanley, 1687 ° 

[Drayton] was buried in Westminster-Abbey, near the South-door, by 
those two eminent Poets, Geoffry Chaucer and Edmund Spencer, with this 
Epitaph made (as it is said) by Mr. Benjamin Johnson. . . 


Louisiana State University 
Tuomas A. KirBy 





* Bentley, op. cit., 11, 27. 

* Ibid., p. 69; reprinted with slight variations on pp. 278-79. This item is 
recorded by Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion, 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), 1, 224-25, who omits “for so” in 
line 5 and all of lines 6, 7, and 8, which considerably enrich the context. 

* Bentley, op. cit., p. 84. 

5 Ibid., p. 192. Spurgeon (op. cit., I, 261) cites but does not quote this 


passage. 
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THE PEARL’S AUTHOR AS HERBALIST 


The gromwell now appears to have been chosen by the author of 
the Pearl * for its pertinence to the title of the ancient poetic fantasy. 
This singular pertinence reveals anew the unidentified author’s 
detailed knowledge of herbs. It tends to show that the mystical and 
devout hand which first traced out the Pearl in beautiful angular 
letters was that of a monastic apothecary, a theory earlier advanced 
by Sister Madeleva. 

I became curious as to the possibility of an inner meaning for the 
word gromwell soon after a copy of the Belles Lettres edition of the 
Pearl * was put into my hands by Dr. Anders Orbeck while I was 
enthusiastically auditing at his generous invitation his class in 
Middle English. Because of the position of the word gromylyoun 
in the text, at the end of a line, as if the author wished to emphasize 
it, I suspected a hidden motive. 

I met the gromwell, of course, in line 43, in the following passage: 

On huyle per perle hit trendeled doun 
Schadowed pis worte3 ful schyre & schene— 
Gilofre, gyngure, & gromylyoun, 

& pyonys powdered ay bytwene 

The passage presents the floral mosaic at the scene of the author’s 
vision of the beautiful immaculate woman beyond the stream 
dividing life and death. 

I was piqued by Osgood’s glossary, which defined gromylyoun as 
the noun gromwell, and referred me to the Old French gremillon, 
diminutive of gromil. 

Exceeding the traditional boundaries of schoiarship in the human- 
ities, I went to Baillon’s Dictionnaire de Botanique * in the library 
of Michigan State College. On page 746 in Volume 2 of Baillon, 
I found gromwell defined as the nom Anglais des Grémils (Litho- 
spermum L.).* The Graeco-Latin designation meaning stone-seed 
led me to a second, even more specific Graeco-Latin designation, 


1 Unique manuscript Cotton Nero A. x + 4, British Museum 

* The Pearl, edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary by Charles G. 
Osgood, Jr. 

* Dictionnaire de Botanique par M. H. Baillon, Librairie Hachette & Cie., 
Paris, 1886. 

‘The gromwell is a lithontriptique (Baillon), touted in bygone years 
as a remedy for “the stone.” 
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Margarospermum, which suggested to me the etymological clue 
(L. margarospermum, Gr. margaritas, Skr. manjari, in the sense 
pearl, flower) to the reasoning followed in all probability by the 
author of the Pearl before listing the gromwell in the position of 
climactic emphasis. 

The cross-reference to grémils in Baillon (Vol. 2, page 740) un- 
covered a singularly pertinent description: “'The most important 
of these species is the Grémil officinal (i. e. used by the apothecary), 
better known under the name of herbe aux perles a cause de la 
surface lisse, brilliante et gris de perle de ses achaines.” Baillon’s 
description of the seeds of the gromwell points out the element of 
pertinence. 

On this point, through the kindness of Henry L. Savage, archivist 
of the library of Princeton University, I am able to cite photostat 
notes of Mrs. Allen Marquand of Princeton, describing the seeds of 
the gromwell as “ white, smooth, and shining,” and reporting the 
gromwell to be common in England. I acknowledge with gratitude 
Mrs. Marquand’s kind permission to see her brief notes on the peony 
and gillyflower also. Mrs. Marquand is inclined to agree with Sister 
Madeleva in her theory on the author. 

Whether the author of the Pearl were a Canon Regular of the 
Order of St. Augustine, a distinct possibility,—a grey or white friar 
—and it has been asserted that Huchown of the Aule Reale was a 
Dominican—we may now one day know, especially if the quest be 
carried on through such records as are available in the infirmaries 
of the last thirty years of the fourteenth century. 

It has been “ nice knowing ” Hugo of the Royal Hall and Ralph 
Strode, the philosopher, but only if we can place one of them, at 
least for a time, in the pharmacy or the herbarium can we continue 
to think of him as the possible author of the Pearl. How pleasant 
it would be to many of us to discover one day that the Pearl came 
from the hand of one of the Brothers of the Common Life,—some 
brave, enlightened, clear-thinking visionary like Gerard Groote! 

The symbolism of the pearl, incidentally, is alive today in liturgi- 
cal writings, and therefore is no great mystery; the pearl means 
sanctifying grace, the possession of which is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The elegy-content seems to me a minor threnody; the main pur- 
port of the poem is sibylline didacticism. 

EDWIN WINTERMUTE 

Michigan State College 




















SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT 


The artistry of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight has never been 
questioned. The admirable sense of architectonics, the skillful 
interweaving of the two motifs, the poetic treatment of the passing 
of the seasons, and the adroit variations in describing the three-day 
hunt and test—all have been praised. But there is another way in 
which the Pearl poet has proved his ability to handle technical 
problems: the manner in which he treats chronology in one part. 
The passage with which I am concerned is the last five stanzas of 
Fitt 1 (lines 995-1125) and the first few lines of Fitt 11, which 
describe the Christmas festivities at the Green Knight’s castle, the 
agreement for the “game” between Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, and the departure of the guests. 

The problem confronting the poet was simply that he had one 
more day than he needed. He wanted a Christmas festival lasting 
three days and a series of hunts and tests lasting another three 
days; but there are seven days between Christmas and New Year’s. 
His solution, familiar to students of the drama, was ingenious: he 
telescoped the third and fourth days. Unless Gollancz’ theory * 
that a line has been omitted by the scribe, a line that would refer to 
Childermas day activity, be accepted—and its acceptance would, I 
believe, destroy the tone of the passage—or unless we grant that the 
poet was unaware of this technical problem, telescoping is the only 
logical answer. 

All the evidence of the poem points to the fact that the poet was 
not only aware of the problem, but shrewdly selected and placed his 
details so that the missing day would not be noticed by the casual 
listener or reader. There is first a full stanza describing the merri- 
ment of Christmas day, but the intervening part of the festival until 
the evening of December 27 is passed over quickly: 

Much dut wat3 ber dryuen bat day and pat ober, 

And pe pryd as bro pbronge in perafter, 

pe ioye of sayn Jone3 day wat3 gentyle to here, 

And wat3 pe last of be layk, leude3 ber bo3ten (lines 1020-3). 


1 See I. Gollancz, ed., Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Oxford, 1940), 
note to lines 1620-3. 
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If, as Gollancz suggests, a line be inserted between 1022 and 1023, 
such as “ With most myrpe and mynstralsye Childermas sued,” the 
specific reference to St. John’s day loses all its effectiveness and the 
poet seems merely intent on keeping his chronology straight. Fur- 
thermore, since in lines 1021-2 the artist has already given the 
impression of two distinct days (the second line is actually a kind 
of appositive to the first) and since that impression will be rein- 
forced in the following passage, no insertion seems necessary. 

The careful reader will note that all the action from line 1024 
to the end of Fitt II and of the opening lines of Fitt III takes 
place on the evening of St. John’s day and the following morning: 
a final celebration for the guests which lasted until “ hit wat3 late,” 
a téte-d-téte between Sir Gawain and the Green Knight in the host’s 
chambers which resolves into another entertainment when the host 
“let be ladie3 be fette to lyke hem pe better,” and the departure of 
the guests early the next morning. But the poet has emphasized the 
idea of lateness in lines 1025 and 1027, he devotes almost a hundred 
lines to the final scene in Fitt II, he allows Sir Gawain to refer to 
the “ bot bare pre daye3” which remain for him to find the Green 
Chapel, and he gives the reader a definite impression that the second 
entertainment continues for a long time during which the lords 
and ladies (presumably members of the household) “ dronken and 
daylyeden and dalter vnty3tel,/... quyle bat hem lyked.” By 
now the reader has unconsciously accapted the impressionistic tech- 
nique and is prepared to recognize lines 1126-7, 


Ful erly bifore be day be folk vprysen, 
Gestes bat go wolde hor grome3 bay calden,” 


as the equivalent of December 29. Thus, though the last four 
stanzas of this second part (excluding line 1020) all take place on 
December 27, the poet has so skillfully managed the allusions to 
dates and time that an extra day has seemed to pass and the three 
days of the hunt seem to bring the poem to New Year’s day. 


MeEtvin R. Watson 
Louisiana State University 
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A SOURCE FOR THE PASSAGE ON THE ORIGIN OF 
CHESS IN LYDGATE’S TROY BOOK 


In Book II of the Troy Book, written between 1412 and 1420, 
Lydgate states that chess was one of the various games played in 
the new Troy being built by Priam. He discusses it at some length 
and sets forth two conflicting ideas as to its origin, one from Guido 
de Columnis whose Historia destructionis Trotae written about 1287 
he is translating, and the other ostensibly from Jacque de Vitry, 
historian of the crusades and writer of martyrologies, who flourished 
about 1240: 


And it was first found in pis cite, 
During pe sege, liche as seyth Guydo: 
But Iacobus de Vitriaco 

Is contrary of oppynioun: 

For, like as he makyth mencioun, 

And affermeth fully in his avys, 

How Philometer, a philosophre wys, 
Un-to a kyng to stynte his cruelte, 
Fond first this pleie & made it in Calde; 
And into Grece from pence it was sent. 


Dr. Bergen, editor of the Troy Book, makes no comment on these 
lines in his fourth volume of notes,” nor has anybody else attempted 
to explain precisely where they have come from. 

Scholars who have searched unsuccessfully through the works of 
Jacque de Vitry for the inspiration for this passage may find it in 
the well-known book on chess by Jacobus de Cessolis, De ludo 
scaccorum, written about 1280 and translated and published by 
Caxton in 1474, De Cessolis states that chess was invented by a 
Chaldean philosopher named Philometer in order to teach the cruel 
king, Euilmoradag of Babylon, self-restraint and good manners. 
That it could have been invented during the time of the Trojan war 
as some, most notably Guido de Columnis,* believed, De Cessolis 
flatly rejects: 

1 Lydgate’s Troy Book, ed. Henry Bergen. H.#.T.8., xcvir (London, 
1907), Part I, pp. 167-68. 

2See Part IV, #. #.7.8., cxxvi (London, 1935), 215 ff. 

* Historia, ed. Nathaniel Edward Griffin (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 49: 
Huius autem civitatis diversorum ludorum diversa genera diversis in ea 
adinventionibus statuerunt. In ipsa primo adinventa fuerunt scaccorum 
solatia curiosa: ibi ludi subito irascibiles alearum, his repentina dampna 
et lucra momentanea taxillorum. 
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Opinantur iamque alii hune ludum inventum fuisse tempore belli Troiami 
sed hoc non habet veritatem. Nam a Caldeis ad Grecos transivit ut dicit 
Grecus Dyomedes qui inter philosophos primam famam accepit apud Grecos. 

. Huius ludi ae novitatis inventor extit philosophus quidam orientalis 
Xerses apud Caldeos vel Philometer apud Grecos qui idem est apud Latinos 
mensure sive iusticie amator.* 

Thomas Hoccleve, writing his The Regement of Princes in 1411- 
12, about the same time as Lydgate wrote the Troy Book, also makes 
use of De ludo scaccorum, referring to it as “ the Chesse moralized,” 
but he correctly assigns authorship to Iacob de Cessolis.° 

Whether Lydgate’s error resulted from his own carelessness, de- 
fective memory, or desire to mislead, or whether it was copied from 
some other work, it reveals clearly that the Medieval writer felt no 
compunction about being inaccurate in acknowledging his sources: 
to him and his readers one learned name served as well as another. 


W. F. Marquarpt 


Evanston, I[Ill. 





‘OUT BORN’ IN LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


In the trial scene before Pilate in Ludus Coventriae (play 30), 
Pilate has this to say to Caiaphas and Annas: 


Serys of o thyng than - gyf me relacyon 

if jhesus were out born in pe lond of galelye 
ffor we han no poer ne no jurediccyon 

of no man of pat contre 

Ther-fore be trewth - 3e telle me 

And A-nother wey I xal provyde 

if jhesus were born - in bat countre 

be jugement of herowdys he must A-byde.* 


To this Caiaphas replies: “in galelye * I know pat he was born ” 
(1. 335), adding (ll. 337-39) : 


*De ludo scaccorum [Utrecht, ec. 1475], “Capitulum primum” and 
“Capitulum secundum.” I have standardized the spelling and expanded the 
abbreviations in the text. 

5 Hoccleve’s Works, ed. Frederick J. Furnival, 2. 2.T.8., Extra Series, 


Lxx11 (London, 1897), 77. 
*K.S. Block, Ludus Coventriae (London, 1922, EETS., ES., 120), p. 282 f., 
ll. 325-32. I have not indicated the expansion of abbreviations. 

















‘OUT BORN’ IN LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


for he was born in bedlem jude 
and bis 3e knowe now All and haue don here? 
pat it stant in be lond of galelye. 


Block, in her edition of the Ludus Coventriae, does not gloss 
out born, but NED., following the reading of the Shakespeare 
Society edition of 1841, has outborn, taking it as the first recorded 
instance of an obsolete adjective and substantive outborn, ‘ born out 
of the country, of foreign birth; a foreigner.’ And Adams * com- 
promises by printing owt-born and leaving the word unexplained. 

If we accept the NHD. interpretation, we are up against a syn- 
tactical difficulty: how are we to construe the phrase in pe lond of 
galelye? Should it be considered an apposition to the adjective (or 
substantive) owtborn? In that case, why do we find the preposition 
in and not from? For certainly Jesus was no foreigner in Galilee. 
The play here follows the biblical text closely, Luke xxiii, 6-7 
reads: “ When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether the man 
were a Galilean. And as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod, who himself was at 
Jerusalem at that time.” Needless to say, Jesus is nowhere re- 
ferred to as a foreigner or of foreign birth, and out born can, 
therefore, hardly have such a meaning, either. 

The fact is that owt in owt born is not the modern word ‘ out’ 
but merely a variant spelling of owght or aught, meaning ‘ at all.’ 
Aught, spelt howth, is used in the same pleonastic fashion in play 
28 (1.985) * where Jesus asks the crowd that had come to seize 
him: “Is howth 3our comyng hedyr for me.” In the dialect of the 
Ludus Coventriae the consonantal group ght, frequently written th, 
had obviously been reduced to simple ¢; for we find there not only 
the form methowut (play 29 1. 82) but also such inverted spellings 


? Failing to understand this line, J. O. Haliwell (Shakespeare Society ed., 
1841), followed by J. Q. Adams (Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas [Boston, 
1924], p. 184), put a comma after knowe and emended and to I, thus: “ And 
this ye know, now alle I have don here.” This does not make sense at all, 
whereas the original version is perfectly clear, even if the periphrastic use 
of the past participle don may be somewhat unusual, at least in southern 
texts (for its occurrence e.g. in Middle Scots see G. Gregory Smith, Speci- 
mens of Middle Scots (Edinburgh, 1902], p. xliii, §5); the meaning of and 
haue don here is simply “and have heard.” This instance of the peri- 
phrastic perfect considerably antedates those given in NED. (do, 31). 

° Op. cit., p. 184 (1. 256). 

* Adams, op. cit., p. 176 (1. 94). 


2 
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as owth for out (28.933), abowth for about (29, stage direction 
after 1.69), and rowth for rout (30.75).5 The above line 326 
consequently means: “If Jesus were perchance born in the land 
of Galilee.” 

Heice KOKERITZ 


Yale University 





ALLITERATION AS A MEANS OF STANZA CONNECTION 
IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Various critics have commented upon Spenser’s use of allitera- 
tion,’ and his employment of a number of devices of stanza connec- 
tion has been studied; ? but it seems that Spenser’s consistent use 
of alliteration as a stanza-linking device, though it has not escaped 
observation,® has provoked almost no study, despite Tucker Brooke’s 
note that “there are at least four devices, all deserving further 
study, by which Spenser solders together his stanza and minimizes 
the jar occasioned by the final alexandrine.” ¢ 


* The corresponding pages and lines in Adams are: 179.13, 175.41, 179 
(stage direction preceding 1]. 1), 179.6. 

*An early study is Virginia E. Spencer’s dissertation, Alliteration in 
Spenser’s Poetry, Zurich, 1898; her rather scanty observation of alliterative 
stanza-linking is quoted below (note 3). 

Lilian Winstanley, in her introduction to Book II of the FQ, Cambridge, 
1919, treats briefly the ‘mediaeval ornament of alliteration,’ stating that 
the ‘subtle variety and beauty of Spenserian alliteration’ is much more 
probably derived from Irish metre than from Anglo-Saxon. She notes that 
‘in Irish metres alliteration is employed initially as a regular system, but, 
besides that, there are a number of subordinate alliterations employed 
irregularly and frequently; many of them occur medially and the allitera- 
tions and assonances are run on from line to line and stanza to stanza.’ 

(Cf. E. de Selincourt’s Introduction to the Oxford Spenser [0.8. A.], 
Ixiii-lxvi. ) 

® Chiefly by Tucker Brooke, in ‘ Stanza-Connection in the Fairy Queen,’ 
MLN, xxxvit (1922), 223-7. (Cf. The Works of Edmund Spenser, A 
Variorum Edition, Baltimore, 1932 and ff.; passim—especially note to FQ, 
VI, vii, 26. 9-27. 1 [Vol. v1, 219].) Also Arnold Stein’s extension of Brooke’s 
article, ‘Stanza Continuity in The Faerie Queene,’ MLN, tix (1944), 114-8. 

* Spencer, op. cit., Part II, p. 13: “ The alliteration is often carried over 
from one stanza to another thus forming a connecting link; this is fre- 
quently done by repetition .. .” Stein, op. cit., cites only 1, ix, 13 and 15. 

* Loc. cit., p. 224. Brooke, however, mentions (among the four) only 
rhyme and not alliteration, 
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Spenser’s use of alliteration for stanza connection is an extremely 
sensitive and flexible technique; it may serve to simplify by putting 
some examples recorded in a recent reading into three groups: 
regular, subordinate, and complex (this for purposes of listing, 
description, and discussion only). 

I call regular, or primary, that which is more conventional in its 
alliteration, having prominent alliteration of initial consonants in 
the alexandrine of one stanza repeated by alliteration of the same 
sounds as initial consonants in the first line of the following stanza. 
FQ , I, vii, 15. 9-16. 1 will serve as an example: 

15.9—And in a Dongeon deepe him threw without remorse. 

16. 1—From that day forth Duessa was his deare... 


The alliteration is frequently anticipated before the alexandrine or 
carried beyond the following first line—sometimes both, as in 
III, vii, 31-32: 
31. 8— ... did fall 
From her in flight, he found, that did him sore apall. 
32. 1—Full of sad feare, and doubtfull agony, 
Fiercely he flew upon that wicked feend . . . 
The following are further examples of this kind: 
I, viii, 40.9-41.1; 1, xi, 23.9-24.1,2; 1, xi, 44.9-45.1; m1, xi, 35. 9-36.1; 
II, vii, 31. 8-32.1,2; Iv, xii, 9.9-10.1; v, i, 17.9-18.1; v, i, 24. 9-25.1; 
V, vi, 25. 8, 9-26.1,2; vI, iii, 48. 9-49. 1;vI, v, 18. 8, 9-19. 1,2; vi, vi, 10. 9-11. 
1,2; VI, vii, 33. 9-34. 1; v1, viii, 33. 9-34. 1; v1, x, 43. 9-44. 1; v1, xi, 30. 9-31. 
1, 2; vi, xii, 36. 9-37. 1; vI, xii, 37. 9-38. 1; vit, vi, 8. 8, 9-9. 1; vu, vi, 11.9- 
12.1; vu, vi, 48. 9-49. 1. 


I call subordinate, or secondary, that which is medial or final 
alliteration—either in the alexandrine or following first line—and 
initial alliteration in the other. As example, vil, vii, 29-30, where 
the alliteration of / is initial in 29. 9, and final and medial in 30. 1; 
there is much anticipation and echoing in both stanzas 29 and 30: 


29.9—And now would bathe his limbes, with labor heated sore. 
30. 1—Then came the Autumne all in yellow clad .. . 


Similarly in vi, vii, 44. 9-45. 1 (where there is also anticipation and 
echoing). Occasionally there is regular reinforced by subordinate, 
as in V, i, 24. 9-25. 1: 

24.9—Did cast about by sleight the truth thereout to straine. 

25. 1—And sayd, Now sure this doubtful causes right . . . 
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And 11, vii, 57. 9-58. 1, 2: 


7.9—That drenched lay full deepe, under the Garden side. 
8. 1—Deepe was he drenched to the upmost chin, 
Yet gaped still as coueting to drinke . . 


5 
5 


e 


Complez aliterative stanza-linking I would classify as follows: 


a) Double: In 11, ii, 39-40, where there is initial, medial, and final 
alliteration of d and m: 


39. 9—Till death make one end of my dayes and miserie. 
40. 1—Daughter (said she) what need ye be dismayd, 
Or why make ye such Monster of your mind? 


Similarly: 1, viii, 39. 9-40.1 [b & f]; vut, vi, 15. 9-16.1 [f, s]. 
b) More than double: In 111, Proem, iv-v [s, 1, m, d]: 


iv. 9—My senses lulled are in slomber of delight. 
v. 1—But let that same delitious Poet lend 
A little leave unto a rusticke Muse 


Other examples of this type: I, xi, ll. 9-12.1; III, viii, 41. 9-42.1, 
2; VI, i, 31. 9-32.1; VI, iv, 1. 8, 9-2.1; VII, vi, 43. 9-44.1, 2 [s, 
plus change from b to p, back to bd]. 


This technique of alliteration is often used with the other devices 
of stanza connection noted by Brooke: With Relative, 11, viii, 32-3; 
with Conjunction, VI, iii, 48-9; with Rime Linking, 11, xi, 38-9; 
with Repetition, 11, vii, 57-8 (quoted above), [see also 1, xi, 11-12 
(cited by Brooke) ]; with Verbal Echo, 111, viii, 41-2, [cf. also v1, 
xii, 36-37]. 

This does not pretend to be a complete counting and classification 
of Spenser’s uses of alliteration in stanza-linking but rather, it is 
hoped, a further note to Tucker Brooke’s article, with sufficient 
examples * to prove that Spenser’s use of alliteration for this purpose 
was frequent, studied and skillfully varied® There remains for fur- 


5I have omitted about six references where the alliteration may be 
accidental, or the result of another intention (such as repetition). 

* Brooke, op. cit., 225, believes that it is most likely Spenser got from 
Virgil his first hint for this useful means of combining stanzas. Miss 
Winstanley, in the Introduction cited above, has suggested an Irish influence 
for his rich alliteration and assonance; but it is also possible that Spenser 
in his Middle English reading was struck by the stanza-linking in certain 
of the rimed romances—cf. Margaret P. Medary, ‘ Stanza-Linking in Middle 
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ther study the larger problem of Spenser’s employment of this and 
other stanza-linking devices to develop themes and ideas over the 
space of a number of stanzas: as ‘a kind of sweet undertone’ it is 
still one of the secrets of his melody. 
R. J. ScHoEcK 
Princeton, N.J. 





ON THE CLOSING LINES OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


The concluding lines of The Faerie Queene read in the tertus 
receptus : 
But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 


With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth high: 
O! that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight. 


Ever since the time of Upton, editors have regularly emended the 
phrases to read “ God of Sabaoth,” “ Sabaoth God,” and “ Sabbath 
sight,” for Upton pointed out that “Sabaoth” means “ hosts” 
whereas “ Sabbath ” means “ rest,” and, reminding his readers of 
the usage in Romans 9:29, suggested that there was a verbal con- 
fusion in the printing of the lines. When Ralph Church adopted 
Upton’s suggestion, he added the weight of James 5:4 to his inter- 
pretation. Now this may be the proper reading, for it has a certain 
harmony with the hopeful despair of the concluding stanzes; never- 
theless, if the 1609 edition was carefully printed from Spenser’s 
holograph or an exact apograph and Spenser knew what he was 
saying, it is possible to see an equally brilliant artistic meaning in 
the unemended lines. 

One should first remember that the Biblical quotations mentioned 
by Upton and Church are peculiar to the A. V.; hence Spenser 
must have found “sabaoth” in the Vulgate where it is a careful 
transliteration of caBaw#. Erasmus, commenting on the passage in 
Romans, notices that the Greek is a phonetic rendering of NiN3¥ 
and that, though it is never rendered by the Lxx or Aquila in this 
fashion, yet “ Paul must have seen some mystery in it to trans- 
literate it into Greek.” The mystery, if there is one, is that the 


English Verse,” Romanic Review, vii (1916), 243-70; and Arthur C. L. 
Brown, ‘On the Origin of Stanza-Linking in English Alliterative Verse,’ 
ibid., 271-83. 
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word is one of the frequent modifiers of God in the O. T. The 
Psalms and the Prophetic Books are filled with 717° °S833 and 
FSIS 77 in various forms, a formula usually rendered as “ Lord 
of Hosts.” But what did the FIN83¥, the “sabaoth,” mean in 
‘Spenser’s time? The usual gloss on this word is that of Drusius 
(1582) on the passage in Romans: Sunt autem exercitus alii 
coelestes, & alii terrestres: coelestes sunt, ut verbi gratia, Sol, Luna, 
Stellae; item Angeli & Meteora: terrestres, qui terra marique con- 
tinentur, & in aere volant. This remains the standard comment 
on the word even in Milton’s day. 

If Spenser was aware of this bit of theological erudition and 
wrote the two words with a discrimination in mind, his closing 
lines could mean: All shall eventually obtain permanent repose 
with him who is the God of quiet; but until then, O God of the 
Great Sabbath (the envisioned day of Eternal quiet) grant that I 
may see, when I have left this world and come to dwell in the 
shelter of Your constancy, the great panorama of the Creation as 
You see it from Your immovable center. In other words, Spenser’s 
conclusion may be a prayer for redemption and for admission to the 
ranks of the Saints and not for a state of actionlessness. The world 
sight may be the key, for it is more poetically applicable to a 
God’s-eye-vision of the great swirl of Creation than to a condition of 
immobility. But this is only a conjecture about what may be but a 
typesetter’s whim. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 





A NOTE ON THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Recent scholarship, while accepting the theory that The Taming 
of a Shrew is a bad quarto, tends to regard it as a corrupt render- 
ing, not of the folio text of The Taming of the Shrew, but of an 
earlier version of the play, which has not otherwise survived.1 A 
comparison of the principal clowns in the two plays adds further 
support to this view. 


Raymond A. Houk, “The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew,” 
PMLA, tv (1942), 1009-38; G. I. Duthie, “ The Taming of a Shrew and 
The Taming of the Shrew,” RES, xtx (1943), 337-56. 
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It is generally recognized that Sander in A Shrew and Grumio 
in The Shrew are essentially the same character: they perform the 
same dramatic function and in several scenes they speak almost 
identical lines. However, it has not yet been pointed out that they 
differ in certain important details of characterization and stage- 
business. 

Grumio is an unusually short person. He refers to himself as 
a “a little pot; ” declares that “considering the weather a taller 
man than I will take cold; ” and is addressed by Curtis as a “ three- 
inch fool.”* Sander, on the other hand, is a person of at least 
average stature, whose height is contrasted with the shortness of 
Polidor’s boy. He refers to the boy as “ plaine friend hop of my 
thum,” * a joke which would have no point if there were not an 
obvious difference in size between the two. Even more conclusive 
is the later scene of horseplay in which the boy threatens to cut 
off Sander’s leg with his sword.* The humor of this, again, almost 
certainly depended upon the fact that the boy barely came up to 
Sander’s waist. 

Moreover, in this scene between Sander and Polidor’s boy, we 
have a commonplace of the Elizabethan comedy of the late 1580’s 
and early 1590’s: the wit-combat between tall clown and diminutive 
page.® This kind of scene is conspicuously absent from The Shrew.® 
Biondello, who corresponds in that play to Polidor’s boy, never en- 
gages in any kind of conversation with Grumio, though they are 
on the stage together in several scenes.’ It seems likely either that 
the folio text of The Shrew dates from a time when railing scenes 
between clown and page had grown temporarily stale and out-of- 
date, or that it was written for a different group of actors from 
that which had performed A Shrew. 


* The Taming of the Shrew, Iv, i, 5-6, 9-10, 25. I use the line-numbering 
of the Oxford text. 

® The Taming of a Shrew, ed. F. S. Boas (London, 1908), 1, i, 225. 

* Ibid., I, ii, 32-53. 

5See, for example, Sir Thopas and Epiton in Lyly’s Endimion and 
Armado and Moth in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

* Raymond A. Houk, in “Shakespeare’s Shrew and Greene’s Orlando,” 
PMLA, Lx (1947), 657, n. 6, seems to think there is a possibility that m, 
ii, 1-53 of A Shrew may not have been in the original play from which A 
Shrew was derived. In this article, Mr. Houk puts forward the theory 
that The Shrew and A Shrew derive independently from a preliminary 
sketch by Shakespeare. 

Ty, ii; I, ii; V, ii. 
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It is easy to believe that an actor or reporter, reconstructing the 
text of a play from memory or incomplete notes, could garble lines 
and confuse scenes, but it is rather more difficult to assume that he 
could forget the physical characteristics of the principal clown in 
the piece, or the low-comedy business. The differences between 
Sander and Grumio, therefore, while not conclusive evidence in 
themselves for an earlier version of The Taming of the Shrew, lend 
confirmation to other arguments which have already been put 
forward. 

Sipney THOMAS 

Queens College 





WARLIKE FLUTES: GELLIUS, CASTIGLIONE, 
MONTAIGNE, AND MILTON 


In a passage of the Attic Nights (i, 11) Aulus Gellius resumed 
and elaborated upon the considerable body of classical comment * 
on Spartan flutes in battle and thus, as a popular authority for such 
curiosities, probably transmitted the comment to the Renaissance. 
He wrote in part: 


Thucydides, the most authoritative of Greek historians, tells us that the 
Lacedemonians, greatest of warriors, made use in battle, not of signals by 
horns or trumpets, but of music by pipes, certainly not in conformity with 
any religious usage or from any ceremonial reason, nor yet that their 
courage might be roused and stimulated, which is the purpose of the horns 
and trumpets; but on the contrary that they might be calmer and in better 
order, because the effect of the flute-player’s notes is to restrain impetuosity. 
So firmly were they convinced that in meeting the enemy and beginning 
battle nothing contributed more to valour and confidence than to be soothed 
by gentler sounds and keep their feelings under control. Accordingly, when 
the army was drawn up, and began to advance in battle array against the 
foe, pipers stationed in the ranks began to play. Thereupon, by this quiet, 
pleasant, and even solemn prelude the fierce impetuosity of the soldiers was 
checked. 


1In Dio Chrysostom (Or. ii. 31M), Atheneus (632F), Valerius Maximus 
(ii. 6. 2), Cicero (Tusc. Quest. ii. 16), and elsewhere. Requiring no discus- 
sion here are Plato (Rep. iii. 399 and Laches 188D) and Aristotle (Pol. 
viii. 7. 7-8 and viii. 6. 4-6) with their loci for the Dorian mode as inspira- 
tion of courage, since both writers rejected the flute as an enervating 
extravagance. 
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Having come near Milton’s addition of the Dorian mode, Gellius 
stopped to write down, verbatim and entire, the part of Thucydides 
(v, 70) cited by editors of Paradise Lost,? and so made plain his 
own elaborations—his contrast between flutes and trumpets, and 
ethical suggestions. For the early Greek (who would not have 
found them unusually soft), the flutes had been simply a rhythmic 
device to move troops in orderly formation. The Roman took a 
similar fact from another historian: 


Tradition has it that the Cretans also commonly entered battle with the 
lyre playing before them, and regulating their steps. Furthermore, Alyat- 
tes, king of the land of Lydia, . . . as Herodotus tells us in his History 
[i. 17], had in his army and his battle-array orchestras of pipe- and lyre- 
players. ... What then is the meaning of that soul-stirring shout of 
the Roman soldiers? * 


Castiglione seems to have alluded either to this résumé or to its 
sources: “ It is read that the Lacedemonias, which were valiant in 
arms, and the Cretenses used harpes, and other soft instruments.” ¢ 
But pretty clearly from Gellius are these words of Montaigne: 


The Lacedemonian valour had neede of moderation, and of sweet and pleas- 
ing sounds of Flutes, to flatter and allay it in time of warre, least it should 
runne headlong into rashnesse and fury: whereas all other nations use com- 
monly pearcing sounds and strong shouts, which violently excite and enflame 
their souldiers courage.® 


Among the ancients Plutarch, who wrote four such references,® was, 
so far as I am aware, the only one besides Gellius to add anything 
significant about a rational mean in valor; but in no phraseology 


For example, A. W. Verity, ed., Milton, Paradise Lost (Cambridge, 
1929), m1, 391. 

* Tr. J. C. Rolfe, Loeb Classics (New York, 1927), 1, 53-55. See Polybius, 
Hist. iv. 20. 4—21. 10. 

* Courtier, Bk, I, tr. Hoby, Everyman’s Library (London, [1928]), p. 76. 

5 Essays, iii, 3, tr. Florio, Everyman’s Library (London, [1928]), 1m, 41. 
My italics. 

* (1) Moralia, “Customs of the Spartans,” 238 B-C, and (2) “Control 
of Anger,” 458 E (x); (3) Lives, “ Lycurgus,” xxi. 3, and (4) xxii. 2-3. 
Jacob Zeitlin (tr., The Essays of Michel de Montaigne [New York, 1936], 
I, 30-31 and note, p. 336) has followed Jean Plattard in offering the 
second of these passages as his note on Montaigne, quoted here. Fred L. 
Jones (“ Paradise Lost, 1, 549-62,” Modern Language Notes, xt1x (1934), 
44-45) has proposed the fourth passage in elucidation of Milton. 
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did he come closer to Montaigne and Milton than did Gellius. He 
passed over the importance of the flute as such: the soldiers sang 
a hymn to its accompaniment, and their singing was evidence of 
courage, not a cause of it. Least of all did Plutarch consider 
Spartan courage an effect of soft rather than loud instruments; but 
the Roman Gellius and Renaissance writers could so speculate. 
Milton’s infernal powers march 

In perfect Phalanz to the Dorian mood 

Of Flutes and soft recorders; such as rais’d 

To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 

Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 

Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d." 


And within a few lines the instruments are again “soft pipes.” 


Clearly, by repeating the adjective and by introducing the modern 
recorder, the poet meant, like Gellius and like the other two 
moderns, to insist upon the moral suasion not of music only, but of 
soft music. 
Howard SCHULTZ 
University of New Hampshire 





A NOTE ON ASTRONOMY IN TENNYSON’S 
THE PRINCESS 


The Princess Ida remarks, at the beginning of Canto IV of 
Tennyson’s The Princess, 


‘There sinks the nebulous star we call the sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound.’ 


In his edition of The Princess, 1885, and later in his edition of 
The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, W. J. 
Rolfe makes the following note upon this passage : 


Dawson says: * ‘The Princess, with the accuracy taught only recently by 
the spectroscope, calls the sun a nebulous star;’ but the expression implies 
no more than was taught by the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, to which 
reference has been made by Psyche above. This is the ‘ hypothesis’ of the 
next line.? 

7 Paradise Lost, 1, 550-554. 

1See Samuel E. Dawson, A Study; with Critical and Explanatory Notes 
of Alfred Tennyson’s Poem, The Princess (Montreal, 1882), p. 55. 

2The Princess, ed. Rolfe (Boston, 1885), p. 166; Works, ed. Rolfe 
(Boston, 1898), p. 817. 
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The “reference made by Psyche,” which Rolfe cites, is obviously 
a reference to the Laplacean cosmogony : 

‘This world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 

And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 

The planets; ...’ 


This passage earlier in the poem, in addition to the occurrence of 
the word nebulous in the first line of Canto IV, followed by hypo- 
thesis in the next line, led Rolfe to conclude that the Princess Ida 
was also referring to the “nebular hypothesis.” The numerous 
editors since Rolfe, who have commented on the passage, have also 
assumed that Ida’s speech is a reference to Laplace.* 

Rolfe’s interpretation has the support of Sir Joseph Norman 
Lockyer, the famous astronomer, who was intimately acquainted 
both with Tennyson * and his poetry. In his Tennyson as a Student 
and Poet of Nature (London, 1910) Lockyer includes a section 
entitled “ The Evolution of Stellar Systems,” in which he quotes, 

‘There sinks the nebulous star we call the sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound,’ 


with the explanatory comment, “ Our sun is a remnant, has been 
‘shaped’ out of a nebula.” ® 

There is, nevertheless, no indication in the lines that Tennyson 
was thinking of the evolution of the sun or the formation of the 
solar system. He was thinking, rather, of the physical constitution 
of the sun at the time he was writing. Tennyson’s own note on 
“the nebulous star we call the sun,” prepared for Hallam Tenny- 
son’s edition of his father’s Works, 1892, is simply that, “ Norman 
Lockyer says that this is a true description of the sun.”® When- 
ever Tennyson prepared a re-issue of his poems he was anxious that 
any references to scientific matters be true to scientific knowledge 
at the time of the re-issue.? His note in this instance indicates 


* FE. g., Henry W. Boynton, Katherine Lee Bates, Charles W. Kent, H. W. 
Shyrock, George W. Woodbury, Wilson Ferrand, James Chalmers, Albert 8. 
Cook. 

*See Tennyson and His Friends, ed. Hallam Tennyson (London, 1912), 
pp. 285-291. 

oP. 16. 

®° Works, ed. Hallam Tennyson (London, 1892), p. 915. 

*E.g., see comparison of early and late versions of certain stanzas ot 
The Palace of Art in Works, ed. Rolfe, p. 804. 
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that when, about 1891,* he was making notes for his son’s edition 
of the Works, he asked his friend Lockyer, one of the foremost 
solar astronomers of the day,® whether nebulous was considered a 
fitting description of the sun at that time, and Lockyer replied, as 
any astronomer would have after 1868,° that the description was a 
“true” one. 

Tennyson himself carefully read Samuel E. Dawson’s study of 
The Princess, and in November, 1882, the poet wrote his Canadian 
critic a long letter of comment,’ in which he particularly com- 
mended Dawson’s “ explanatory notes.” ?* That Tennyson, always 
concerned about his scientific allusions, did not challenge Dawson’s 
note on Canto IV, line 1, might be regarded as sufficient proof that 
Dawson was right, and that subsequent editors have been wrong. 

Tennyson left no note on “that hypothesis of theirs,” nor does 
Dawson try to identify it. That the poet was questioning the 
validity of the nebular hypothesis of Laplace in the 1840’s, when he 
wrote the line, is hardly possible, Laplace first stated his theory of 
the origin of the solar system in his HLxposition du systéme du 
monde, 1796, and made his final restatement of it in the posthumous 
edition of 1836. The theory was not effectively challenged until the 
late 1870’s and the 1880’s,'* and probably was never in better repute 
among astronomers than in 1847, when The Princess appeared. 

Acceptance of the Laplacean cosmogony did not necessitate be- 
lieving that the mass of the sun had continued in a nebulous or 
gaseous state. During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
concept of the sun developed by Sir William Herschel was generally 
accepted. Herschel had thought of the sun as an enormous cool, 
dark body, much like the earth, and richly stored with inhabitants. 
This inner sphere, Herschel believed, was protected from the 


® Works, ed. Hallam Tennyson, p. xi; Hallam Tennyson, A Memoir 
(London, 1897), 0, 383. 

® Lockyer was author of The Meteoric Hypothesis (London, 1890), and 
numerous papers on solar physics and chemistry. 

10In that year spectroscopic analysis of sunlight proved the gaseous 
condition of the sun. See Hector Macpherson, A Century’s Progress in 
Astronomy (London, 1906), pp. 51-52. 

11 Memoir, I, 256-259. 

12 Ibid., p. 256. 

18 See John Ellard Gore, The Visible Universe (London, 1892), pp. 3-40. 
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terrific heat of the sun’s upper luminous atmosphere by heavy 
canopies of clouds.** 

In stating that Tennyson has Princess Ida speak of the sun 

“with the accuracy taught only recently by the spectroscope,” 
Dawson implies that the poet was clairvoyantly twenty-one years 
ahead of his time. As a matter of fact, observations of the total 
eclipse of the sun, visible in northern Italy and central Europe on 
the morning of July 8, 1842, gave rise to speculations about the 
interior of the sun which caused the later revelations of spectroscopy 
to come not entirely as a surprise.*> This eclipse was observed by 
more able scientists and given more collaborative study than had 
been accorded any previous solar eclipse in history. Among the 
more famous observers were G. B. Airy, the Astronomer Royal of 
England, and Francis Baily, the vice-president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. Both these astronomers wrote graphic ac- 
counts of the eclipse,** which commanded wide attention. That 
knowledge of the eclipse and speculation about the phenomena 
observed were not confined to professional circles is indicated by 
three articles in The Athenaeum, in July, August, and September, 
1842, in which were reported the observations of Baily and Airy,** 
and also those of Karl Littrow of Vienna ** and Francis Arago of 
France.’® The phenomenon which most interested all observers is 
thus described by Baily: 
At the moment when the total obscuration commenced, a brilliant crown 
of glory encircled the moon . . . Suddenly from the border of the black 
and labouring moon thus singularly enshrined burst forth at three distinct 
points within the aureola, purple or lilac flames visible to every eye.*° 


The height of the flames was variously estimated at from two to 
six minutes of arc.** Speculations about their nature and cause 


*The Scientific Papers of Sir William Herschel (London, 1912), m1, 
479-484. 

*®See Frank Dyson and R. v. d. R. Wooley, Eclipses of the Sun and 
Moon (Oxford, 1937), pp. 51-53; also R. A. Proctor, The Sun (London, 
1871), pp. 246-279. 

*° Francis Baily, “Some Remarks on the Total Eclipse of the Sun op 
July 8, 1842,” and G. B. Airy, “ Observations of the Total Eclipse of 1842,” 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, xv (1846), 1-8, 9-18. 

7 The Athenaeum (July 23, 1842), p. 658. 

18 Ibid. (August 13, 1842), pp. 731-732. 

%° Ibid. (September 3, 1842), p. 789. 

*° Ibid, (July 23, 1842), p. 658. 

*1 Ibid. (Sept. 3, 1842), p. 789. 
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varied, but most observers believed that the red prominences be- 
longed to the sun rather than to the moon,** and that they indi- 
cated the intense heat of a molten or gaseous mass well within the 
interior of the solar mass.** Sir William Herschel’s notion of a 
cool, dark sun, protected by dark clouds from an envelop of fiery 
vapor could no longer stand unmodified. Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
whose Outlines of Astronomy was the most popular handbook of the 
subject for a quarter of a century, retained his father’s notion of an 
opaque core in the sun, but as a result of observations of the 
eclipse of 1842, he considers the outer, nebulous “ atmosphere ” of 
the sun to be vaster than formerly supposed.** The English 
astronomers appear to have accepted Sir John Herschel’s views, but 
Francis Arago, the most influential French astronomer of the 
1840’s, saw no evidence of a cold, dark core, and insisted that “ the 
sun is a globe of luminous matter, covered with a luminous coating 
of considerable thickness, . . . the luminous coating being matter 
in a gaseous state.” *® 

Thus, when Tennyson wrote The Princess the soundness of the 
nebular hypothesis was not generally doubted; the physical compo- 
sition of the sun was a much discussed and debated topic. Ap- 
parently no reputable astronomer was willing to say that the sun 
was an entirely nebulous mass; yet most discussions of the sun 
called attention to the existence of a vast nebulous outer atmos- 
phere. Tennyson would have been indeed rash, in 1847, had he 
not inserted at the suggestion of his friend George Stovin Vena- 
bles °° the cautionary line, “If that hypothesis of theirs be 
sound.” *7 


E. A. Mooney, JR. 

University of Maryland 

*? Positive proof that the red projections belonged to the sun was made 
available through photography in 1860. See Mabel Loomis Todd, Total 
Eclipses of the Sun (Boston, 1900), pp. 34-37. 

*°R. A. Proctor, The Sun (London, 1871), pp. 246-268. 

**Sir John F. W. Herschel, Results of Astronomical Observations Made 
during the Years 1834-1838 at the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1847), pp. 
432-434; Outlines of Astronomy (London, 1849), pp. 227-229. 

*° Dominique Francois Arago, Popular Lectures on Astronomy (New 
York, 1845), p. 30. 

*° Frances M. Brookfield, The Cambridge Apostles (New York, 1906), 
pp. 349-350. 

** Tennyson habitually used the plural of the third personal pronoun to 
refer vaguely to scientists; e.g., In Memoriam oxvi, 7; Despair, 1. 87; 
The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava, 1. 368. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


Mark Twain, we usually say, was a remarkably independent 
writer, one who wrote primarily from experience and was anything 
but bookish. Such a view has, of course, much truth in it. And 
yet he did refer to books in his writing. We know that he read 
about foreign countries before and during the writing of the travel 
books. He read widely, also, in preparing to write his historical 
books. Of these, The Prince and the Pauper offers some interesting 
problems. It is clear what the sources are, for Clemens acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness in notes appearing at the end of the volume. 
I am concerned with how he used the sources and why he admitted 
dependence on them.* 

The work most frequently cited in connection with Clemens’ book 
is Charlotte M. Yonge’s juvenile, The Prince and the Page (1865). 
No critic, however, points to similarities in the two books, for they 
are entirely different.2 Clemens’ biographer believed that the 
earlier story, an historical romance laid in the thirteenth century, 
might have “inspired” the later tale; but he concludes, rightly, 
that “no comparison of any sort is possible between them.” * 

He did borrow from books, however, in writing The Prince and 
the Pauper, as can be seen from his appended notes. Some of 
these refer to the book of his Hartford friend, J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, entitled The True-Blue Laws of Connecticut and New Haven 
and the False Blue-Laws.*| Trumbull’s book was written to show 
that the laws of seventeenth-century Connecticut were not so foolish 
or sO severe as were commonly supposed, and that compared to the 
English statutes of the same period, the Connecticut laws were 
humane and enlightened, a point that Mark Twain makes in a 


1 Several students of Twain have commented on some of the sources, 
though not in detail. Their observations I have indicated below. 

2See Stuart P. Sherman, “Mark Twain,” in Cambridge History of 
American Literature (New York, 1917), m1, 15-16; Edward Wagenknecht, 
Mark Twain; the Man and His Work (New Haven, 1935), p. 43; and 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, American Fiction (New York, 1936), p. 250. These 
writers follow Paine on this point. See Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark 
Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), 1, 596-597. 

* Paine, Biography, 1, 597, n. 1. 

* (Hartford, 1876). Professor Quinn mentions Trumbull’s book in 
American Fiction, p. 250. 
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“General Note” at the end of his volume. In order to show that 
what was harsh in the Connecticut laws was of English origin, 
Trumbull included in his introduction several cases involving in- 
fringement of the severe laws in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It was from these cases, as his notes show, 
that Mark Twain borrowed for his story—borrowed accounts of 
persons losing their ears, being branded, being burned to death, 
boiled to death (sometimes in oil), hanged for such offenses as 
larceny above twelve pence, stealing a horse, a hawk, and so on.° 

Another source which he used in much the same way was The 
English Rogue, a seventeenth-century English book by Richard 
Head and Francis Kirkman.® Several details in Chapters 17 and 
18 of The Prince and the Pauper he took, sometimes without 
acknowledgment, from Chapters 5, 6, and 7 of the English tale. 
Clemens’ chapters treating the low life of London include canting 
terms,’ a snatch of song,® dialogue,® description,’® and episodes," 
all of which are to be found in The English Rogue. At times he 
sticks close to his original, as is evident from the following passages, 
dealing with the set speech of beggars asking for coins: 





The English Rogue 


For Gods sake some tender hearted 
Christians, cast through your merci- 
ful eyes one pittiful look upon a 
sore, lame, and miserable wretch: 
Bestow one penny or half-penny 
upon him that is ready to perish, 
&e.** 





The Prince and the Pauper 


*... 0’ God’s name cast through 
your merciful eyes one pitiful look 
upon a sick, forsaken, and most 
miserable wretch; bestow one little 
penny out of thy riches upon one 
smitten of God and ready to 
perish! ” 74 


5 See the notes at the end of The Prince and the Pauper, which are made 
up largely of direct quotations from Clemens’ sources. 


® (London, 1665-1680). 


The edition Clemens probably used was a facsi- 


mile reprint in four volumes, issued without publisher’s imprint, in 1874. 
See the catalogues of the British Museum and the Library of Congress. 
*The Prince and the Pauper (Uniform Edition), p. 162; The English 


Rogue, I, 38. 


8’ The Prince and the Pauper, p. 161; The English Rogue, 1, 45-46. 
® The Prince and the Pauper, pp. 173-174; The English Rogue, 1, 62. 


1° The Prince and the Pauper, p. 
11 The Prince and the Pauper, pp. 
3, Ge. 


el eS 


209; The English Rogue, 1, 61-62. 
211-218; The English Rogue, 1, 63-64. 


See also, for a close following of the source, the description 


of the “clime,” or artificial sore: The Prince and the Pauper, p. 209; The 
English Rogue, I, 61-62. This parallel is noted in Quinn, American Fiction, 


p. 251. 
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At other times Mark Twain elaborates on his original, as, for 
instance, when he takes an episode, treated in two pages in the 
source, and expands it to fill six pages, adding detail and dialogue 
that make the incident more dramatic.* But whether he fol- 
lowed his source closely or whether he elaborated on it, he bor- 
rowed for the same purpose: to give an air of authenticity to 
his book.?® He read a good deal to prepare himself for writing the 
book,?® and he was interested not only in making it authentic, but 
in making it appear authentic. 

Several points are clear regarding Clemens’ use of sources in 
The Prince and the Pauper: (1) he used source material to acquaint 
himself with the period he was writing about; (2) for the most part 
he followed his sources quite closely, taking specific things from 
them; (3) usually, but not always, he acknowledged his debt 
to a source, either in a footnote or in a note at the end of the 
volume. This last point calls for comment. 

Granted that he had a respect for facts,‘7 why did Clemens want 
to document a work of fiction? Two explanations seem likely. 
One has to do with his purpose in writing the book. He wrote with 
serious intent, trying to give his readers “a realizing sense of the 
exceeding severity of the laws of that day by inflicting some of 
their penalties upon the King himself and allowing him a chance 
18 


to see the rest of them applied to others. So anxious was he 


14The episode involves the appearance before a justice of a felon—the 
young king in The Prince and the Pauper, pp. 211-218; the narrator in 
The English Rogue, 1, 63-64. 

15 Says Paine: “He decided to be quite accurate in his picture of the 
period, and he posted himself on old London very carefully. He bought 
a pocket-map which he studied in the minutest detail” (Biography, 1, 
598). 

16 Besides the works mentioned, Clemens acknowledges as sources David 
Hume, History of England (London, 1754-1762) ; J. Heneage Jesse, London, 
its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable Places (London, 1871); and 
John Timbs, Curiosities of London (new edition; London, 1868). It seems 
likely that he borrowed more from these books than his notes indicate. 
The salient facts in his treatment of London Bridge, for instance (The 
Prince and the Pauper, pp. 95-98), he could have obtained from Timbs’ 
Curiosities, pp. 65-69. 

17“ T like history, biography, travels, curious facts and strange happen- 
ings, and science. And I detest novels, poetry, and theology” (Biography, 
I, 512). 

18 Letter to William Dean Howells, in Albert Bigelow Paine (ed.), Mark 
Twain’s Letters (New York, 1917), 1, 377. 
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for the book to be taken seriously, that he considered publishing 
it anonymously.*® Regarded at the time strictly as a funny man, 
he feared that the name Mark Twain on the title page would in- 
evitably suggest humor. If the documentation were missing, cer- 
tainly some of the details of the story would seem, to one un- 
acquainted with Tudor history, to be Mark Twain “ whoppers.” 
It was precisely this that Clemens wanted to avoid, 

The other explanation concerns Mark’s theory of fiction. Fiction 
based on fact, he seemed to think, was superior to purely imagi- 
native writing. We are told in The Gilded Age, for instance, that 
“The incidents of the explosion [of a steamboat] are not invented. 
They happened just as they are told.” 2° Similarly, in the preface 
to Tom Sawyer, Clemens writes: “‘ Most of the adventures recorded 
in this book really occurred.” He makes the same point in the 
preface to A Connecticut Yankee: “'The ungentle laws and customs 
touched upon in this tale are historical, and the episodes which 
are used to illustrate them are also historical.” Again, a footnote 
at the beginning of Chapter 1 in Tom Sawyer, Detective is to the 
same effect: “ Strange as the incidents of this story are, they are 
not inventions, but facts—even to the public confession of the 
accused.” If the story is true, Clemens thought, if it is based on 
fact, it is somehow better than if it were wholly imaginary. Such 
a theory of fiction, common enough in the West of his day,?* would 
go far toward explaining the presence of documentation in The 
Prince and the Pauper. 

Lron T. Dickinson 


University of Missouri 





19 Mark Twain’s Letters, 1, 390. 

20 The Gilded Age (Uniform Edition), 1, 54. 

21 One critic writes that Clemens “ was reared in an atmosphere where 
history and biography were regarded as more worthy the attention of a 
grown man than imaginative writing could possibly be” (Wagenknecht, 
Mark Twain, p. 49). Another writer speaks of the prejudice against 
fiction that Western writers had to overcome. Missouri writers, he says, 


wrote “conciliatory prefaces which they prefixed to their novels, even 


until late in the nineteenth century. They were at least careful to point 
out that their novels were based on fact and that they would teach good 
morai lessons” (Carle Brooks Spotts, The Development of Fiction on the 
Missouri Frontier [1830-1860], Abstract of a Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1933. Reprinted from The Missouri Historical Review for April, 
July, and October, 1934, and January, April, and July, 1935 [Vols. 28-29]). 
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THE COACHMAN’S PART IN THE PUBLICATION OF 
POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS 


The tradition that Poems by Two Brothers, the juvenile verse of 
Charles and Alfred Tennyson, was published at the instigation of 
their father’s coachman has had a persistent currency in works on 
the laureate. It appears to have been first recorded in print by J. 
Cuming Walters, who, in 1890 in In Tennyson Land, gave the 
following account of the coachman’s supposed part: 


The story of how they came to decide on submitting their poems to a 
printer is slightly apocryphal; but the current tradition is that it was due 
to the suggestion of none other than Dr. Tennyson’s coachman. 

Alfred Tennyson, finding that time hung heavy on his hands, was seized 
with a longing to visit the Lincolnshire Churches, many of which are of 
high historical interest. But “the eternal want of pence” made the 
projected tour impossible. By some means or other the old servant learned 
of Alfred’s disappointment. He must have been a man of resource, for 
after some cogitation he exclaimed, “ Why, Master Alfred, you are always 
writing poetry—why don’t you sell it?” The idea surprised but pleased 
the young man; he consulted Charles, and when next the coachman drove to 
Louth, a collection of poems in manuscript went with him and was deposited 
at the shop of J. Jackson, who occasionally published books by arrangement 
with a London firm. 

As to whether this story should or should not be accepted I say nothing, 
but that the manuscript was left in Jackson’s hands and ultimately pur- 
chased by him is a matter of history.’ 


The admission at the outset that the tale is “ slightly apocryphal ” 
and the disavowal of responsibility for its veracity at the conclusion 
clearly manifest Walters’s awareness that the story was of the most 
dubious authenticity.’ 

By 1893, when Walters published his second book, Tennyson: 
Poet, Philosopher, Idealist, he seems to have become convinced of 
the spurious nature of his anecdote as far as the coachman was con- 
cerned, since he omitted any mention of him, writing only, 


1 (London, George Redway), pp. 41-42. 

*P. Graham Anderson, who reviewed In Tennyson Land at some length 
in The Scots Observer for February 15, 1890 (111, 352-353) and carped at 
Walters for slipshod methods and inaccuracies, somewhat curiously fails to 
take him to task about the story of the coachman’s suggestion to Alfred 
of publishing. In fact, Anderson retails it in his critique, does not make 
it apparent that Walters has used it, and leaves the impression that it 
resulted from his own researches in Lincolnshire. 
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There may be some truth in the curious story related to me that pub- 
lication was decided upon in order that a little money might be obtained 
to enable the boys to carry out a long-cherished project of visiting the 
Lincolnshire churches. Suffice it that a selection of the compositions was 
made and taken to Jackson of Louth, who sometimes risked the printing of 


books.* 


Sut before this retrenched version appeared, the coachman had 
been accepted into the canon. When Arthur Waugh’s Alfred Lord 
Tennyson: A Study of His Life and Work was published in October, 
1892, substantially the original account by Walters was repeated 
with a few embellishments of detail added and with the reservations 
about the geniuneness excluded.* 

Hugh VA. Fausset in Tennyson: A Modern Portrait, 1923, con- 
tinued the acceptance of the tradition with the categorical statement 
that the two young Tennysons submitted their poems to Jackson 
“on the advice of an enterprising family coachman.” ® 

Recently, Professor William D. Paden, in his study of Tennyson’s 
early imagery, Tennyson in Egypt, 1942, while stating that Walters 
reports local tradition, has lent credence to the story of the coach- 
man by saying of it, “ This may well be the truth,” and by furnish- 
ing the names of two men who have been identified as coachman to 
Tennyson’s father.® 

An unpublished letter, however, from the poet’s son, Hallam 
Tennyson, to Theodore Watts (later Watts-Dunton) seems to dis- 
pose effectively of the coachman’s claim to notice in the record of 
Tennyson’s literary career. Watts, a leading reviewer for The 
Atheneum since 1876, had apparently sent to Farringford a copy of 
that paper for February 15, 1890, in which an extract from a letter 
by Hallam, denying Walters’s claims of representations of Lincoln- 
shire scenes and persons in a number of Tennyson’s poems, was 
published under the heading “ THe LocaLizinc Craze.” A para- 
graph immediately below the extract, and presumably by Watts, 


* (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Company), p. 10. 

* (London, William Heinemann), pp. 16-17. It appeared on the same 
pages in the second edition in 1893; and in the third and revised edition of 
1894, it is reprinted, unaltered, pp. 14-15. 

5 (London, Selwyn and Blount), p. 4. 

* (Lawrence, Kansas, The University of Kansas Press), pp. 117-118, n. 
4.. 
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deplored the unimaginative temper of the age.’ In acknowledgment 
of Watts’s kindness, Hallam wrote as follows: * 
Farringford 
Feb 17/90 

Dear Mr Theodore Watts 

Thank you for the Athenaeum—the happy ‘localizing craze ’—& your 
little paragraph. The Scots Observer sets upon Mr Walter does it not? ® 

Did you see a letter in the Globe last week signed by a man who said 
that he knew that part of Lincolnshire? *° full of lies—notably 
that my grandfather was an inveterate smoker (he never touched a pipe or 
a cigar in his life.) 
that my grandmother was very unpractical and wd forget the Sunday 
dinners & hastily order a couple of ducks to be killed in a neighbouring 
farm yard (for a family of 14 if you please) ; 
and that my Father often went to Hagworthingham Church—where the 
writers mother saw him. He never went to the church in his life. 
These are the stories picked up by curiosity hunters from some of the old 
people I suppose: who gull these tourists to perfection. 
No one living then knew him except I believe one Clark who says that he 
does not remember anything particular about him and another Susan Epton, 
a blind woman. The tradition of their coachman having advised my 
Father & Uncle to publish is wholly false—They were the most illiterate 
peasants in England—and the coachman among them 

We hope your cold is gone 





Ys vy trly 


Hallam Tennyson 
At the time that this letter was written, Hallam was acting as 


7 The Atheneum, No. 3251, p. 214. 

® The letter, now in the Duke University Library, is published with the 
permission of the librarian, Dr. B. E. Powell, and of the trustees of the 
Tennyson estate, granted through Sir Charles Tennyson with his character- 
istic kindness. 

* Hallam here refers to the review, mentioned in note 2, by P. Graham 
Anderson, The Scots Observer (February 15, 1890), 11, 352-353. Anderson 
says of Walters, “Instead of proving his loyalty by completeness in re- 
search and accuracy of detail, he is content to be so slovenly and slipshod 
that even in the act of gushing fluently and piously about ‘the noble 
poet’ he commonly stumbles into errors which decent pains would have 
enabled him to avoid. The result is such a jumble of bad guide-book and 
worse criticism as none can read with patience or remember without 
seorn.” (p. 352) 

1° The Globe and Traveller, February 12, 1890, No. 29, 549, p. 3. The 
letter, the details of which Hallam recounts fairly fully, was signed 
“ WoLp HILL.” 
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his father’s amanuensis and must have discussed the contents of 
In Tennyson Land™ with him before he wrote the letter to The 
Atheneum about Walters’s assertions. Consequently, there seems 
little reason to doubt that Hallam’s emphatic denial of the part 
assigned to the coachman carries the authority of Tennyson and is 
to be regarded as final. 
Epcar F. SHANNON, JR. 
Merton College, Oxford 





NOTES ON HISPANIC POETRY 


In his article “ Sonetti Spagnuoli Tradotti in Italiano. 2. Un 
Sonetto Italiano Tradotto in Spagnuolo e Sonetti Spagnuoli Tra- 
dotti in Italiano,” in Bulletin Hispanique, xv1, 1914, 451-57, 
Eugenio Mele draws attention to imitations by Cetina and Acuna 
of the following Italian poem: 


Vorrei saper da voi come egli é fatta 

quella rete d’amor che tanti a presi, 

comme po’ circundar tanti paesi 

e comme il tempo ormai non 1’ disfatta. 

E si l’@ ceco amor comme se adatta 

a far i stral(i) da se foco accesi, 

e tanti che n’a dati che n’a spesi. 

Vorei saper da voi donde li acatta, 

e se l’é ver quel ch’a[n] scritto i poeti 

da una man l’arco tien, l’altra la face, 

comme po’ operar né stral né rete. 

Or dica pur quel che li pare e piace, 

ch’amore 4 l’arco, le saette e rete; 

solo é un bel viso che diletta e piace. 
(Cf. A. Saviotti, “Un Codice Musicale del Secolo xvi,” Giornale Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana, xtv, 1889, 227.) 





™ George G. Napier’s The Homes and Haunts of Tennyson, Privately 
printed, 1889; revised and enlarged ed., Glasgow, James Maclehose and 
Sons, 1892, and Alfred Church’s The Laureate’s Country, London, Seeley 
and Company, 1891, “were the only two topographical books concerning 
him which he considered at all correct.” (Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Ten- 
nyson: A Memoir by His Son, New York and London, The Macmillan 
Company, 1897, 11, 363-364.) 
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After reproducing the imitations Mele states: “Che il Cetina e 
l’Acufa traducessero un sonetto nostro non é a meravigliarsi: in 
Ispagna nel Cinquecento tradurre dagl’italiani si riteneva press’a 
poco lo stesso che far di proprio” (op. cit. 455). Though right 
insofar as Cetina is concerned he is wrong regarding Acufa, as a 
glance at their two sonnet versions will show: 


Querria saber, amantes, j;cédmo es 


hecha 

esta amorosa red que a_ tantos 
prende? 

iCémo su fuerza en todo el mundo 
extiende 


o cémo el tiempo ya no la ha 
deshecha ? 
Si Amor es ciego, ,cémo se aprovecha 
a hacer saetas con que ofende? 
Si no las hace Amor, jquién se las 
vende? 
iCon cual 
flecha ? 
Y si tiene, como escriben los poetas, 
En una mano el arco, en otra el 
fuego, 
Las saetas, la red, {con qué las tira? 
Las armas del Amor tirano ciego, 
Un volver de ojos es que alegre os 
mira: 
No el arco, ni la red, fuego y saetas. 
(Cetina, Obras [ed. Hazafias y la 
Rta] Sevilla, 1895, 1, 160) 


tesoro compra tanta 


Digame quien lo sabe ;cémo es hecha 
La red de Amor que tanta gente 
prende? 
y cémo habiendo tanto que la tiende 
gno esti del tiempo ya rota o de- 
shecha? 
y cémo es hecho el arco que Amor 
flecha, 
pues hierro ni valor se la defiende? 
y cémo o dénde halla, jquién la 
vende 
de plomo, plata y oro tanta flecha? 
Y si dicen que es nifio, ;cé6mo viene 
a vencer los gigantes? y si es ciego, 
icémo toma al tirar cierta la mira? 
Y si (como se escribe) siempre tiene 
en una mano el arco, en otra el 
fuego, 
icémo tiende la red y cémo tira? 
(Varias Poesias de D, Hernando 
de Acuna, Salamanca, 1591, 


fol. 97) 





The question of the procedence of the Acuha version can easily 
be settled by an examination of the end-rimes in the two Spanish 
compositions. They are identical in the octaves and, with one 
exception, the same in the sestets, proving that Cetina is the source.* 

In an article on “Bernardo de Balbuena’s Siglo de Oro and 
its Sources,”Hispanic Review, xv, 1947, 163, I have pointed out 
that the verses of his sonnet in the first eclogue: “Viste Alcino 
. +.” are a contamination of a passage from Sannazaro and one 
from Garcilaso. In “237 Sonnets” published by Foulché del Bosc 
in Revue Hispanique, Xvi11, 1908, 562, we find a partially plagiar- 


* Acufia was,so pleased with his version that he composed three sonnet- 


answers to it, per le rime. See Mele, op. cit., 453-55. 
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ized version of the Balbuena poem attributed to Don Juan de 


Almeyda. Compare 


, Viste, Alcino, por dicha en la mon- 
tafia 
de algtin inculto risco la dureza, 
del encrespado golfo la aspereza 
cuando el revuelto céfiro le ensafia? 
iLa dura encina, la mudable cafia 
del jabali acosado la fiereza, 
del invierno el rigor, y la braveza 
del fuego apoderado en la cabafia? 
Pues con el trato de mi ingrata bella, 
aquella tan cruel como divina, 
la pefia es blanda, el mar tiene 
sosiego, 
y al fin pareceran flores cabella (sic) 
el risco, el golfo, el céfiro, la encina, 
la caiia, el jabali, el invierno y 
fuego. 
(Balbuena, Siglo de Oro. . 
drid, 1821, 10-11) 


. Ma- 


Alcida, ;ves por dicha la montafia 
de aquel brefioso risco la dureza? 
, Viste en el mar acaso la fiereza 
del reboltoso viento que se ensafia? 
i Viste el coraje, el impetu y la safla 
del javali acosado en la maleza, 
la furia, el descontento, la aspereza 
del encendido Marte en la campafia? 
Buelve, Alcida, veris la roja llama 
qual va por el jaral a aquesta mano 
del animoso zéfiro encendida 
con el furor que [a]viva, cruxe y 
brama, 
talando por do passa el monte y 
llano. 
Pues mucho mas cruel eres Alcida. 
(Almeyda in “237 Sonnets,” op. 
cit.* 


As the Balbuena lines are fitted into a pastoral setting similar 
to its originals while Almeyda’s sonnet is an isolated piece, it is 
safe to assume that the latter is copied from the Siglo de Oro. If 
this is true, it must very likely have been composed after 1608, the 


date of the first publication of Balbuena’s pastoral. 
clearly indicates that the author of “ Alcida, gves .. . 


This date 


” cannot be 





Juan de Almeida, rector of the University of Salamanca, friend of 
Fray Luis de Leén, who died in 1573, and several of whose poems 
appear in the Cartapacios Salmantinos, a group of manuscripts now 
in the Biblioteca Real. On the other hand, he may with a good 
deal of certainty be identified with Juan de Almeida, el Sabio, a 
Portuguese writer,‘ who was the editor of the poems of Francisco 


* A second version with variants is to be found in the same collection, 
op. cit., 562-63. 

*On the rector see A. Coster, “Sur Francisco de la Torre,” Revue His- 
panique, LXV, 1925, 101-02, 121-26, and J. P. W. Crawford, “ Francisco de 
la Torre and Juan de Almeida,” Modern Language Notes, xL11, 1927, 367-68. 
The contents of the Cartapacios are listed by R. Menéndez Pidal in Boletin 
de la Academia Espafiola, 1, 1914, 43-55, 151-70, 298-320. 

*The Portuguese origin of Almeida is strengthened by, the fact that 
he is an imitator of Camoens in at least two of his sonnets, A la sombra 
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de la Torre, and who, according to Aureliano Fernandez Guerra y 
Orbe was none other than Torre himself.° The patent plagiarism 
in our sonnet and the mediocrity of the other compositions attri- 
buted to the same author in “237 Sonnets ” * as compared to those 
in Torre’s poems’ prove that the same man could hardly have 
written both. 

One of Lope de Vega’s most popular lyric poems, the somewhat 
elusive ;Pobre barquilla mia... , which first appeared in Act 
III of his Dorotea, deviates towards the end from its highiy person- 
alized tone by drawing upon literary tradition. Lope (Fernando) 
expresses his desire to join his beloved lady in heaven. 


Si con eternas plantas 

las fijas luces doras, 

;0h duefio de mi barca! 

y en dulce paz reposas, 
merezca que le pidas 

al Bien que eterno gozas 
que adonde ests me lleve, 
mas pura y mas hermosa. 


Garcilaso had expressed the same idea in his first eclogue. 


Divina Elisa, pues agora el cielo, 

con inmortales pies pisas y mides, 

y su mudanza ves, estando queda, 

ipor qué de mi te olvidas, y no pides 

que se apresure el tiempo en que este velo 
rompa del cuerpo, y verme libre pueda, 

y en la tercera rueda 

contigo mano a mano 

busquemos otro Ilano . 


That here is the source of Lope is made quite clear by the identity 
of eternas plantas with inmortales pies. However, the second of 
Lope’s verses reminds us, in addition, of the fifth eclogue of Sanaz- 


de un mirto ...and Si légrimas pudiesen .. . op. cit., 566-67 and 538. 
I now feel that I was wrong in attributing to the same man the sonnets in 
“237 Sonnets,” and those in the Cartapacios. See “Notes on Spanish 
Renaissance Poetry,” PQ, xI (1932), 259. 

5 See discussion by Coster, op. cit., 83-84, 101-09. 

* There are ten compositions attributed here to Juan de Almeida. Cf. 
op. cit., 562-67. 

* Obras del Bachiller Francisco de la Torre. Madrid, 1631. Facsimile 
edition by the Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1903. 
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zaro, incidentally the source of the Garcilaso passage. In this poem 
the Italian writes of Androgeo 

E coi vestigi santi 

Calchi le stelle erranti ... 
The luces of Lope are closer to the stelle of Sanazzaro than to the 
cielo of Garcilaso. The fact that both Garcilaso and Sanazzaro 
had been mentioned earlier in Act III * must have led the author 
of La Dorotea to recall and link the two great poets in this portion 
of the romancillo. 

Espronceda’s famous “ Cancién del Pirata ” was first printed in 
El Artista, 1, 1835, 43-44. In this version the well known refrain 
is repeated four consecutive times virtually in the form with which 
we are all familiar: 

Que es mi barco mi tesoro 

Es mi Dios la libertad 

Mi ley la fuerza y el viento 

Mi tnica patria la mar. 
However, contrary to our expectations, in the fifth repetition the 
second line appears as follows: 


La victoria mi deidad. 


Was this poor verse substituted as a printer’s prank, or was it really 
in the manuscript original? This cannot be ascertained. At any 
rate, the substitution has, curiously enough, never been repeated or 
noticed, at least in print. It does not appear in the Montevideo 
Iniciador, Vol. 1, 1838,° despite the fact that parenthesized italics 
at the end bear the words: (Del Artista). The so-called editio 
princeps of 1840, Poestas de D. José de Espronceda, does not use it, 
nor do any of the subsequent editions consulted. Furthermore, no 
comment is made on it by Georges Le Gentil in Les Revues litté- 
raires de l’Espagne pendant la premiére moitié du XIX siécle, Paris, 
1909, chapter xu, “ Hl Artista,” 42-49, and Northup in E£stu- 
diante de Salamanca and Other Selections, Boston, 1919, both of 
whom have examined the version in El Artista. Nor is there any 
statement on this score in EI Artista (Madrid, 1835-1836), an 


®Cf. La Dorotea (Las Cien Mejores Obras de la Literatura Espajola. 
Vol. 65), Madrid, Compafiia Ibero Americana de Publicaciones, pp. 31 
and 55. 

*I have made use of Hl Iniciador. Reproduccién fac-similar. Buenos 
Aires, Guillermo Kraft, 1941. 
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index published by José Simén Diaz, Madrid, 1946.*° How can 
this oversight be explained? In part, no doubt, because the refrain 
is so simple and easy to memorize after four repetitions that the 
eye is tricked into reading what is in the mind rather than on the 
printed page. It is a most interesting example of perseveration of 
illusion. 

JOSEPH G, FUCILLA 


Northwestern University 





TOURGUENEFF’S NEW YEAR’S GREETING TO 
FLAUBERT 


On Tuesday, January 2, 1877, Ivan Tourgueneff sent Flaubert 
a brief note. “Il y transcrit simplement,” says M. Gérard Gailly,* 
“on ne sait pourquoi, une poésie pitoyable faite par un maitre 
d’école a V’occasion du nouvel an.” 

The pourquoi of this greeting, which puzzles M. Gailly, is ex- 
plained for us by Zola. He writes of Flaubert: 

La bétise l’attirait par une sorte de fascination. Quand il avait découvert 
un document de grosse sottise, c’était pour lui un épanouissement, il en 
parlait pendant des semaines. Je me souviens qu’il s’était procuré un 
recueil de piéces de vers uniquement écrites par des médecins; il nous 
forgait & en écouter des morceaux qu’il lisait de sa voix la plus retentis- 
sante ... A Croisset, il avait d’étranges collections dans des cartables, 
des procés-verbaux de gardes-champétres, des piéces de procés curieux, des 
images enfantines et stupides, tous les documents de l’imbécillité humaine 
qu’il avait pu rassembler.? 

Tourgueneff was certainly familiar with Flaubert’s peculiarities 
in this respect. Having come on a poem of more than ordinary 
stupidity, he would naturally send it to his friend; and since it did 
in lieu of the conventional New Year’s greeting, it was a good joke. 
Flaubert certainly took the matter in this light. “ Merci de votre 


morceau de poésie, mon bon Tourgueneff,” he wrote in his reply 


— 3 


of January 4, 1877; “ il est chouette. 
A. E. CARTER 
University of Manitoba 





*°T am indebted to Prof. W. S. Hendrix for the loan of this volume. 

Gustave Flaubert: Lettres inédites a Tourgueneff, présentation et notes 
par Gérard Gailly. Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1946, p. 127. 

? Les Romanciers naturalistes. Paris: Charpentier, p. 195. 

* Flaubert, op. cit., p. 128. 
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The James Family, Including Selections from the Writings of 
Henry James, Senior, William, Henry, & Alice James. By 
F. O. Marruressen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
Pp. xvi + 706 + viii. $6.75. 

The Notebooks of Henry James. Edited by F. O. MATTHIESSEN 
and Kennetu B. Murpockx. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xxviii + 425. $6.00. 


In The James Family Professor Matthiessen departs from the 
customary method of biographers on these grounds: 


Since the James family’s essential biography is internal rather than ex- 
ternal, a biography of minds in action, it can best be presented in their 
own language. Too many biographies of writers merely skirt or take for 
granted what gives their subjects their chief claim upon our interest, but 
by far the most revelatory material for understanding the James family 
consists of letters and journals and essays, some hitherto unprinted, the 
bulk widely scattered in several dozen different volumes, most of which 
are out of print and hard to come by. 


The members of the family speak for themselves in what is not 
simply a biography but a “comprehensive anthology” as well. 
Professor Matthiessen speaks of his function as “something like 
that of the director of a play,” whose drama “ finds its center in 
what happened in that family circle.” His “ more elementary aim 
has been to uncover the sources of their seminal ideas in the matrix 
that formed them, and then to discover what I could of the implica- 
tions of these ideas, not in isolation, but through whatever juxta- 
positions, comparisons, and contrasts I could contrive to bring them 
into.” Instead of moving from a fictionalized version of the careers 
of these remarkable people to their work, Professor Matthiessen 
undertakes to move from work to work, from theme to theme, as if 
the family were characters in a species of nineteenth century 
Symposium. The notion is at first sight interesting, especially since 
it brings into play the talent for juxtaposition and contrast demon- 
strated in the author’s American Renaissance. But it signally fails 
for the clearest of reasons; no one is present to bear the full critical 
responsibility, the responsibility of evaluation and judgment. The 
director holds a reading, but the finished performance, which de- 
pends on his ability to marshal his scenes in such a way that they 
acquire cumulative significance, never takes place. The book might 
better be called “ Annotated Readings in the Jameses.” 
Nonetheless The James Family has its value and its uses. Book 
Five (which runs to more than one hundred and sixty pages) 
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gathers together criticism of Emerson, Carlyle, Hawthorne and 
others by the Jameses. Although the work as a whole does not 
much enrich our sense of what went on in the family circle, it 
does give us excellent opportunities to see the members of that circle 
facing outward and appraising the world about them. Professor 
Matthiessen does his freshest work as a biographer in his second 
book where he deals with the children’s education and their relations 
with their parents. His first book is best avoided by those who seek 
an introduction to the elder Henry James. (Ralph Barton Perry’s 
Thought and Character of William James has the soundest account 
as far as it goes.) Book Three includes letters and extracts designed 
to show how each of the children found his bent (or failed to) ; to 
illustrate the discussion among the family on the question of resi- 
dence abroad; and a last section on William’s and Henry’s views of 
each other’s work. The most important of the seventy-odd unpub- 
lished letters Matthiessen has used is here printed in full (pp. 259- 
63). This is the long letter from Henry to William on Minny 
Temple’s death. The fourth, sixth and seventh books, and the 
Epilogue (which leans heavily on Santayana) hardly seem worth 
the effort of compilation. 

I felt while reading Professor Matthiessen’s comments on William 
James and his father that his sense of the configuration and relative 
importance of ideas is somehow deficient. Is it not extraordinarily 
naive to assume as he does that William James is a solely sufficient 
interpreter of his father’s work? The theology and psychology of the 
elder James, as I have elsewhere noted, give him the interest accru- 
ing to one of the forerunners of Freud. Precisely because he was 
not a moralist in psychology his assertions about the psyche have 
more interest for us than do William’s. Letting the Jameses speak 
for themselves often seems to mean letting them justify their own 
blindness vis a vis one another. Professor Matthiessen says in 
another place that the difference between William’s work and 
Henry’s “ might be put as the contrast between the subjective and 
the objective ways of taking life.” Such a shrugging-off of problems 
leads us to wonder what “ family ” means in Professor Matthies- 
sen’s title. The answer lies, I think, in such sentences as this about 
the elder James: “ We may discriminate his particular quality by 
pondering the coincidence that he was born eight years after 
dmerson, and eight years before Melville.” Or again, speaking of 
a group of William’s letters, “ taken together they are designed, not 
to catalogue all the tenets of his philosophy, but to immerse the 
reader in the main currents of an American mind in action.” Pro- 
fessor Matthiessen is not concerned with the family as a family, 
nor with the meaning each of its members might have for us in the 
context of our days and ways. He is concerned with the American 
past as a backdrop against which his characters move like figures in 
a pageant commemorating an event which is never named. We 
learn what the pageant is about by asking ourselves—what is here 
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thought of as distinctively American? The answer, taking the 
book as a whole, appears to be: the James family, Emerson, Mel- 
ville, and soon. The exhibition is held to be self-sufficient, to carry 
its own meaning on its face. No explanations or judgments of the 
Jameses are required because they produced works which exhibit 
the final virtue—aesthetic form. Apparently, one may reinstate 
aestheticism if one makes it the substance of history. 

This will suggest the strength and limitations of Professor Mat- 
thiessen’s treatment of Henry James. He quotes an essay on Flau- 
bert in which James says that there are two ways in which the 
novelist can handle his material: “ The more he feels his subject 
the more he can render it—that is the first way. The more he 
renders it the more he can feel it—that is the second way. The 
second way was unmistakably Flaubert’s.” It is likewise, Matthies- 
sen adds, Henry James’s way and the way of any writer who feels 
“the supreme importance of form.” With this one can agree 
without admitting that what Matthiessen elsewhere calls the novel- 
ist’s “aesthetic idealism” is in effect a system of morals. The 
artist says something, and whatever that something may be, it is 
something other than his form. Aesthetic form no doubt makes 
history possible, in the sense that it makes what others have done 
apprehensible—but morality makes it intelligible, and this was 
Henry James’s chief insight. 

The Notebooks of Henry James is a handsome volume containing, 
in addition to the nine notebooks, “ The ‘ K. B. Case’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Max’ ” (a sketch of an unwritten novel), some notes for The Sense 
of the Past rather less interesting than those previously published, 
and the first complete version of the “ Project for The Ambas- 
sadors.” The notebooks relate to the period November, 1878 to 
May, 1911. Some notebooks have been lost, but all the novels and 
most of the stories completed after 1878 are either discussed or men- 
tioned. There are tantalizing blanks during the period of the 
composition of the last three novels. The second notebook (1881) 
includes an autobiographical sketch, and others have material for 
The American Scene and a projected book on London. 

The remainder of the notebooks discuss and develop the situations 
James employs in his fiction. Prospero in his study is not for the 
most part an arresting figure. He lays down the barest, the thinnest 
of directions for creating effects which, upon their realisation, take 
our breath away. The Golden Bowl is first outlined as a common- 
place little short story, and it makes one gasp to try to imagine how 
the gap between this scheme and the novel was bridged. Many a 
budding scholar will no doubt make it his business to leap this gap, 
but I think it wiser to take a more roundabout road. We have in 
the Notebooks a basis for the Prefaces. But since we are not Henry 
James it would be delusive to think we had a basis for the work 
itself. 
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Our relations with an intelligence as masterful as Henry James’s 
are, and must always be, a little strained. The fatal thing is com- 
placency, and it is from a two-branched complacency that most of 
the defects of the existing body of criticism arise. Our readiness to 
assume that we share the position of the artist or observer as we read, 
and our readiness to deal with James’s international situation as if 
we knew just what America and Europe were like in his period, and 
just what he made of both—these general ideas as to his means and 
his materials have become barriers to a fresher reading. We may 
play with the painter’s brushes and rummage his workshop; we may 
go and look at the landscape he painted, but we shall not come to 
understand him in this way. There is no road to James through 
James alone. 

The only way to get at Henry James is through what he called the 
“enveloping air of the artist’s humanity.” He must be understood 
through our sense of other men, other manners; he must be under- 
stood as a classic is understood, through contrast and comparison ; 
he must be placed. In the Preface to The Portrait of a Lady James 
notes that he cannot account for the genesis in his own mind of the 
figure of Isabel Archer. “ One could answer such a question 
beautifully, doubtless, if one could do so subtle, if not so monstrous, 
a thing as to write the history of one’s imagination.” We, however, 
can do what James could not and did not wish to do, we can get 
at his imagination by employing a set of critical resources untapped 
by those who study means and materials. We can relate his work to 
other works of the imagination and find what is generically appre- 
hensible in him, “ the enveloping air of the artist’s humanity.” Most 
of his critics seem to feel that James was unique and breathed another 
air. What they fail to see is that to his fine discrimination of him- 
self from others—to the substance of his art—we owe the opportunity 
afforded by every classic—the opportunity to discover some part of 
our generic likeness, our humanity in him. It is the exquisite 
difference that makes the likeness apparent. Our own threadbare 
version of our humanity, our opinions about technique, about 
America or Europe, in short our parochialism, must not be allowed 
to obtrude or this chance to enrich ourselves will be missed, and the 
process of getting at Henry James will become an exhibition of the 
hardened and categorized imagination of a mass-minded age. 


QUENTIN ANDERSON 
Columbia University 
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Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language. By Sister Mrrtam 
JosepH, C.S.C. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. xiv-+ 423. $3.75. 


It is important to notice the exact scope and method of this book. 
“The purpose of this study is to present to the modern reader the 
general theory of composition current in Shakespeare’s England. 
A general theory of composition, and correlatively of reading, is to 
be understood as one which underlies all special forms, such as the 
oration, the epic, the drama, whether in prose or in verse.” “ This 
study undertakes to establish four points: first, that the general 
theory of composition and of reading current in Shakespeare’s 
England is to be found in one form in the contemporary works on 
logic and rhetoric combined ; second, that it is to be found in another 
form in the work of the figurists which, surprisingly, treats of 
approximately the same matter as do logic and rhetoric texts com- 
bined; third, that these two forms, though outwardly different, are 
fundamentally alike; fourth, that the theory in its entire scope, 
whether in the one form or in the other, is, with two or three 
negligible exceptions, illustrated in Shakespeare’s plays and poems.” 

An examination of the English works on logic and rhetoric leads 
to the conclusion that “in all of them are discernible, to a degree 
not hitherto adequately recognized, the dominant features of Aris- 
totle’s rhetoric.” “ Rhetoric, as Aristotle defines it, is the faculty 
of observing in any given case the available means of persuasion, 
and since the orator addresses a popular audience including un- 
trained thinkers, his appeal is threefold: to their reason (logos), 
to their feelings (pathos), and to their confidence in his character, 
that is, in his virtue, competence, courtesy, good sense, good will 
(ethos). It thus appears, says Aristotle, that rhetoric is an offshoot 
of dialectic (logos) and also of ethical studies (ethos and pathos).” 
An examination of “ The Tradition ” from this point of view leads 
to the conclusion, “ The figures may accordingly be reorganized as 


follows: 


Grammar: schemes of words; of construction 
the vices of language 
figures of repetition 
Logos: the figures related to 
(a) logical topics: testimony, definition, division, genus, spe- 
cies, adjunct, contrary, contradictory, similarity, dissimi- 
larity, comparison, cause, effect, antecedent, consequent, 
notation, conjugates 
(} logical forms, as the syllogism, enthymeme, sorites, dilemma 
(c) the devices of disputation 


Pathos: the figures of affection and vehemence 
Ethos: the figures revealing courtesy, gratitude, commendation, forgive- 


ness of injury. 
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“ The essential general theory of composition and of reading cur- 
rent in Shakespeare’s England, as expressed in the definitions, 
illustrations, and comments of the Tudor logicians and rhetoricians, 
is presented at the end of this volume in an eclectic handbook con- 
structed by selecting each item from the author who seems to have 
treated it best and by arranging the whole in the pattern outlined 
above. The entire theory, with a few negligible exceptions, is 
illustrated from Shakespeare’s plays and poems in the following 
chapters.” “There is warrant for the present reclassification ... 
in Aristotle, who furnished the pattern, and in the Renaissance 
rhetoricians, who implicitly adapted it.” “ This reclassification of 
the figures makes no claim to apodictic exactitude. Their classifica- 
tion, by whatever method, has always proved baffling, for one figure 
may fit into any one of a number of classes, and some figures may 
not fit precisely into any one. . . . In addition to making the figures 
more intelligible and significant, the reorganization here presented 
accentuates the basic agreement of the Renaissance rhetoricians and 
logicians among themselves and with the ancient tradition.” 

Tle work is thus aimed at establishing a universal theory of 
composition, labeled Aristotelian, with Shakspere and some of the 
Renaissance guide-book writers in English as illustrative materials. 
The present work finds its logical sequel in the author’s application 
of it to college composition, in a further publication, The Trivium 
in College Composition and Reading, “ reestablishing the trivium 
in the study of composition and literature, somewhat as it was 
exercised in the grammar schools of sixteenth century England and 
continental Europe.” This is a most laudable objective—even if 
the well-beaten cynic may be a bit reminded of Don Quixote. 

Shakspere is thus the chief exhibit, through which to demonstrate 
this eclectic and synthetic system. He is put systematically through 
the handbook compiled from Renaissance sources on Aristotelian 
principles (modern), and is found “with two or three neglible 
exceptions ” to illustrate everything adequately. Whether Shaks- 
pere himself or any contemporary would so have classified each item 
is thus—if we accept the fundamental point of view—really beside 
the point. 

The author, however, is genuinely interested in Shakspere’s 
artistry—not only in the figure, but also in the effect—; and makes 
numerous interesting observations on separate points. It is to be 
hoped that there will be much further study in detail upon the 
mechanics of Shakespere’s composition. “ Figures” should prove 
to be more profitable than “ images,” for at least figures did have an 
objective existence in Shakspere’s time. Without a figure was noth- 
ing done, whether by art or by nature. 

But the ideal of Shakspereans must still be to find the exact 
sources used by Shakspere himself to form and direct his habits. 
He and his were drilled upon the forms of composition rather than 
upon the general theory. Aphthonius was at that time the fourteen 


4 
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minor forms of composition, each form copiously illustrated, each 
illustration elaborately blue-printed for compulsory imitation. 
Susenbrotus was one-hundred and thirty-two tabulated main figures 
of speech, each with that same kind of paraphernalia. The em- 
phasis was upon the forms of composition to be put into actual 
practice, not upon the general theory of composition, and for Shaks- 
pere we shall doubtless be well advised to leave it there. Else we 


shall have of him a learned man again. 
T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 





Essai sur les Idées dans Veuvre de Shakespeare. By PAu REYHER. 
Paris: Marcel Didier, 1947. Pp. xxix + 662. Frs. 850, 


This book, the first? of a series published by the Bibliothéque 
des Langues Modernes and devoted to the best productions of 
French critics on foreign literature, no doubt deserves high praise 
and stands as one of the most comprehensive and scholarly attempts 
at grasping Shakespeare’s thought. “ Les idées dans l’oeuvre de 
Shakespeare, leurs sources, leur nature, leur développement, leur 
rapport et leur ensemble,” such is M. Reyher’s purpose, who discards 
at once the notion of “philosophy ” which continental criticism 
(especially French and German) has been too apt to adopt in con- 
nection with Shakespeare’s drama. If Shakespeare is a philosopher, 
he is so in the sense Sidney uses the word in his Apology: “The 
poet is indeed the right popular philosopher,” and what we must 
look for in Shakespeare’s plays is not a constructive philosophical 
system, but a commentary on life, a personal interpretation of men’s 
passions, ideas, and actions. 

Now M. Reyher’s original contribution in this field is not so much 
to be found in an exhaustive study of Shakespeare’s ideas in their 
final form as in the very development of those ideas from play to 
play. “ Parmi toutes ces idées il en est que Shakespeare effleure en 
passant; d’autres font leur temps et disparaissent; mais il en est 
qu’il reprend pour développer, les préciser, les nuancer, et certaines 
qui se poursuivent d’un bout 4 l’autre de son oeuvre: ce sont vrai- 
semblablement celles auxquelles il attache le plus d’intérét. Elles 
apparaissent, reparaissent au gré des ans, des lectures, des genres, des 
sujets. .. .” Much has been written on Shakespeare’s conception 
of Nature, Man and the Universe, for instance, (in point of fact 
M. Reyher adds little to our knowledge in this respect), but few 
writers (if any) have hitherto attempted to follow so closely the 


* Volumes 2 and 3 of this important collection have been published 
recently: Les Chansons Elizabéthaines, by Floris Delattre and Camille 
Chemin, and L. Bonnerot’s essay on Matthew Arnold, poéte, Essai de 
Biographie Psychologique. 
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evolution of these notions in his work. How Nature, from the 
picturesque background in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, or the 
frightful mystery in Macbeth becomes a moral personality, a judge, 
a Law; how Man, a perfect creature of divine nature gradually 
reveals his weaknesses and realizes at last that his greatness lies in 
his self-control, his moral conscience, his sacrifice and his gene- 
rosity ; how things in their essence finally appear to be but shadows, 
“ solution qui reconnait l’existence des étres et des choses mais Jeur 
refuse toute réalité matérielle,” thus making “ l’image, l’apparence ” 
a middle term between “le néant et la matiére ”—these and many 
other fascinating questions are remarkably handled by M. Reyher, 
who keeps track of their development throughout Shakespeare’s 
work and career. 

For, in his opinion, such ideas cannot be separated from the life 
of the dramatist. “Par leur nature comme par les sujets et les 
genres auxquels elles se rattachent, elles correspondent a lage et au 
développement de la personnalité de l’auteur; elles revétent ainsi, 
contrairement peut-étre 4 toute attente, un certain caractére per- 
sonnel.” A somewhat classical view of the matter, which takes new 
force, however, as M. Reyher brings in a considerable amount of con- 
vincing proofs. He knows his Shakespeare almost to perfection, 
so well indeed that when he puts forward an opinion, we may be 
sure that it has been carefully examined and verified. It is this 
sense of “ safety ” the reader has in M. Reyher’s company which is 
one of the prominent characteristics of the book. One feels that 
M. Reyher has been piling up notes for years, and meditating for 
years upon each play or sonnet of the dramatist before coming to 
his conclusions. 

Yet the other side of the picture is that M. Reyher, while 
focussing his attention on ideas is inclined at times—only at times— 
to reduce everything to ideas. He says so himself when speaking 
of the historical dramas: “ Tout, en fin de compte, se raméne aux 
idées qui conférent aux événements leur signification et leur 
intérét ”—a statement which makes little indeed of the dramatic 
value of the characters considered as human beings. True it is 
that the writer is not concerned with an appreciation of characters 
as such, and warns us that he will only keep to ideas, but he does 
so in such a way as to give too much importance to the significance 
of the characters and to the intellectual contents of the plays. A 
dangerous consequence is that the characters may appear to be 
essentially the mediums Shakespeare uses to express ideas which he 
has long borne in his mind. Such is M. Reyher’s opinion at bottom: 

“ Comment et quand ces idées lui viennent-elles? Prennent-elles 
naissance au moment méme de la création des personnages auxquels 
il les préte, 4 la faveur des circonstances ou il les place, ou bien, au 
contraire, les caractéres et les situations lui fournissent-ils en 
quelque sorte l’occasion d’exprimer des idées déja concues et de leur 
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donner, en les appliquant 4 un cas, une valeur, une résonnance 
pathétique ou tragique particuliére ? ” 

M. Reyher chooses the second solution, not taking into sufficient 
account, to my mind at least, that Shakespeare was chiefly busy 
creating Life, Life as it was in its various aspects, and as his char- 
acters saw it (often in contradictory ways) in their respective situa- 
tions. His aim was not primarily to express ideas, but to write 
dramas ; and we must remember, and repeat, that most of these ideas 
were not original and could be found scattered here and there in 
the dramatic and non-dramatic literature of the time. The creative 
power of Shakespeare only endows them with a supreme glamour, 
thanks to the intense life which animates his characters. That 
Shakespeare thus emphasizes all the characteristic ideas of his time 
is not so clearly pointed out in this book as it is, for instance, in 
Henry Fluchére’s recent (and excellent) Présentation de Shake- 
speare, dramaturge élizabéthain (Cahiers du Sud, 1948), which 
endeavours to show the many things Shakespeare holds in common 
with his fellow-dramatists. 

But M. Reyher cannot be blamed for what he never intended to 
do. And he might, after all, answer us by quoting Montesquieu’s 
remark, as he actually does: “ Je disais de Shakespeare, quand vous 
voyez un tel homme s’élever comme un aigle, c’est lui. Quand vous 
le voyez ramper, c’est son siécle.” . . 

Such as it is, M. Reyher’s Essai will be for the Shakespearean 
student not a mere catalogue of ideas, but a precious guide which 
he must always keep ready at hand and consult over again, if he 
wishes to assimilate its rich substance and appreciate the fine 
learning of the critic. 

R. E, DAvrit 


Toulouse University 





Shakespeare und der Tragédienstil seiner Zeit. By Levin L. 
Scuickine. Bern: A. Francke, 1947. Pp. 175. (Sammlung 
Dalp, Band 45). 


In The Meaning of Hamlet (1937) Levin L. Schiicking promised 
to deal with the “ Baroque ” element in Shakespeare at a later time. 
The present book fulfils that promise. 

Schiicking defines the characteristics of Baroque tragedy: melo- 
dramatic action, multiplicity of themes, the strengthening of 
“spiritual dynamic” in the conflict of wills. Most important, 
however, is the use of exaggeration in the character development 
of the hero. Marlowe, Chapman, Webster, and Jonson show an 
exaggerated “dynamic of the will”; Kyd and Marston, an exag- 
gerated sensibility and a morbid attitude toward life; Tourneur, 
an eccentric philosophy. Passion, eccentricity, singularity, self- 
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exaltation, the paradoxical, and the tragic appear in Shakespeare’s 
heroes. But Schiicking recognizes that the mannerisms of the time 
become natural in Shakespeare since his genius informs the trage- 
dies with a strong internal necessity. The author concludes that 
Elizabethan tragedists have a common “art-will”; that a trend 
toward the “ ecstatic-hyperbolic-eccentric ” is everywhere evident; 
and that this drama, though not the “high” Baroque of Dryden, 
may yet be called an “ indigenous early Baroque.” 

Schiicking’s attempt to classify literature according to the rules 
of the art-historians is not new. It stems from the work of Michelet 
and Burkhardt. The real impetus, however, came from Heinrich 
Wolfflin and his Renaissance und Barock (1888). He concluded 
that a style in art represents a peculiar feeling for life which, in 
turn, becomes the only possible explanation for the peculiar style of 
an epoch. His reasoning, however, is circular. He explains the 
style by a study of the art. When the Baroque, for example, depicts 
the human body as ponderous, with bulging muscles and rustling 
clothes, Wolfflin decides that the peculiar feeling for life of the 
Baroque created both the human body and the art that depicted it. 
From that art he implies the feeling for life. Und so weiter. 

Many German critics follow Wolfflin in his rounds: Schiicking, 
Brie, L. W. Kahn, and Weisbach, to name a few. But when Brie 
calls Pope a Rococo figure, and Schiicking puts Dryden in the 
“high ” Baroque, what happens to the theory of art cycles? Where 
is the decadent Baroque? Or the early Rococo? 

I feel that a much sounder criticism lies in that area for which 
Whitehead has used the phrase “the climate of opinion.” Such 
criticism is intellectual, but it heeds everything that may shape an 
artist’s attitude. Schiicking hardly seems aware that his dramatists 
wrote for a certain kind of audience, in an Elizabethan or Jacobean 
London. He emphasizes external characteristics and confuses them 
with internal realities. In his attempt to particularize, he destroys 
the meaning of Renaissance and Baroque. He does not, moreover, 
seem to consider the work that Tillyard, Bush, Rollins, Willey, and 
others have done to help explain the terms that bother him. 


Otto E. ScHorn-RENE 
Colleges of the Seneca: 
Hobart and William Smith 





Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery: Renaissance Poetic and 
Twentieth-Century Critics. By Rosemonp Tvuve. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 442. 
$6.00. 


This book is a rather elaborate study divided into two main parts. 
Part I is a discussion of rhetorical commonplaces: Imitation, ut 
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pictura poesis, the Garment of Style, Sensuous Vividness (energia), 
Delightfulness, Significancy, Rhetorical Efficacy (to teach, to move, 
to delight), and Decorum. Part II is devoted to the “ logical func- 
tions of imagery,” with emphasis upon Ramus and the Ramists. 
The second part quite rightly overlaps the first, since logic and 
rhetoric, especially among the Ramists who put both inventio and 
dispositio under logic, were closely interlocked in Renaissance theory 
and practice. The second part seems better organized and more 
convincing than the first, perhaps because it is easy to see how and 
why the Ramistic doctrines would foster the use of images as a 
functional element in poetry. 

The principal attack on the problem, in both parts, is by means 
of figures. The Elizabethan rhetoricians, logicians, and figurists, 
such as Wilson, Sherry, Rainolde, Fraunce, Peacham, and above 
all Puttenham are effectively employed, and there are many good 
illustrations from Elizabethan, Jacobean, and twentieth-century 
poets. Since the author is trying to show connections between meta- 
physical imagery and twentieth-century criticism, we would expect 
her show of images from Donne, Bishop King, Marvell, Herrick, 
Yeats, and Eliot. Quite as important for her thesis, however, are 
the illustrations from Spenser, Marlowe, Drayton, and Daniel. 
Drayton’s sonnets provide typical transitional poems, which retain 
some of the “ sixteenth-century decorativeness ” and also forecast 
the increased logical skill of the metaphysical poets. 

The author’s thesis is sound, If I understand her purpose, she 
seeks to establish a “working contemporaneity with the Eliza- 
bethans ” by demonstrating how sixteenth-century rhetoric and 
logic furnished a theory of imagery that included the so-called meta- 
physical as well as the so-called Elizabethan type. She believes, and 
rightly, that certain prominent contemporary critics have neglected 
historical criticism. She finds, and correctly, that the Elizabethans 
were not merely decorative in their images. “I cannot seem to 
discover,” she writes (p. 113) “that this era departed from a con- 
ception of ‘ texture’ as unquestionably logically relevant.” 

I wish, however, that Miss Tuve had the courage to maintain her 
own position more stoutly and openly. While her many parallels 
between contemporary poets and critics and Renaissance poets and 
critics are valuable, she is timid about advancing her own judg- 
ments. In fact, she seems never to escape from the spell of those 
twentieth-century critics and their narrow round of complexity, 
paradox, argument, texture, and the “ ontological ” nature of poetry. 
“T can see nothing,” she writes (p. 178), “either more or less 
* poetic ’ about either the Renaissance care to show where the poem 
is going or the modern habit of leaving the direction of images to 
be puzzled out.” A sensible statement. On p. 93, however, she 
says that Herrick’s poem “ Julia’s Petticoat ” is “ startlingly precise 
for its date, yet traditional.” While she does not mean to imply, 
I suppose, that precision in poetry is confined to Donne and his 
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twentieth-century disciples, some readers will assume so. It seems 
to me that there is a tradition of precision in poetry that goes back 
at least as far as Homer and Sappho, just as there is a tradition of 
critical recognition of organic unity in art that goes back at least as 
far as Plato. I suspect that Miss uve also thinks so. 

Perhaps fear of offending the contemporary “ metaphysical ” 

critics, with their praise of complexity and their dread of over- 
simplification, accounts for the unnecessarily complex organization 
of the book and for the prolix style. The author introduces imita- 
tion, the “ crux of the matter,” on p. 13, but not until p, 41 does she 
explain that “ Elizabethan poets were far more likely to be con- 
cerned with imitating Cicero’s ‘ intellectual ideal by reference to 
which the artist represents those objects which do not themselves 
appear to the eye’ (Orator iii; a Ciceronian commonplace in the 
Renaissance, in various phrasings).” If she had introduced the 
Ciceronian conception at the beginning of her discussion, the reader 
would be spared some floundering around. Decorum, Miss Tuve 
rightly maintains, governed all elements of literary composition in 
the Renaissance, and she constantly refers to this fundamental 
doctrine. It is not until the last chapter of Part I, however, that she 
actually defines what the Elizabethans meant by decorum. As to the 
author’s own style, there are too many sentences like the following 
on p. 79. Speaking of the influence of critical theory on poetic 
practice, she writes: 
The level at which the relationship to practice obtains is that at which 
changes do not occur each decade, but every few centuries, and, although I 
give dates consistently, it should be justifiable to use any critic during the 
period whose phraseology enables us to spy out how the typical current 
generalizations were understood and put to practical use. 


There are no hard words here, no abstruse thought, yet most readers 
will have to read the sentence twice. 

Miss Tuve’s book contains valuable material for an understand- 
ing of poetic imagery. She has something to say. Unfortunately, 
or so it seems to me, the book is hard to read. 


Marvin T. Herrick 
University of Illinois 





The Frontiers of Drama. By UNA Evtis-Fermor. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. vii+ 154. $3.00. 


To probe earnestly for ultimate philosophical meanings and not 
be satisfied with less has been characteristic of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
earlier books on the Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights, This 
new work explores those frontiers or limitations which seem in- 
herent in all drama by the very nature of its form. Such limita- 
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tions, Miss Ellis-Fermor believes, can be transcended by a great 
enough dramatist, and it is her chief concern to show by what 
techniques and in what themes this has sometimes happened. Three 
plays of this transcendent kind are discussed in separate chapters. 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes overcomes, we are told, the grave diffi- 
culty of expressing religious experience in dramatic form. Shake- 
speare’s history plays as a sequence have a spaciousness and wide 
suggestiveness normally proper only to the epic. And his T'roilus 
and Cressida triumphs by reducing to form Shakespeare’s belief in 
a formless and a-moral universe. 

As a critic of the interior moods and meanings of a play Miss 
Ellis-Fermor is both sensitive and acute. She is at her best in 
showing the psychological and religious connections between the 
events leading to Samson’s redemption. And she does a very inter- 
esting, if not always convincing, job of finding unity among what 
seem to be the numerous loose ends in Troilus. One begins to 
wonder, however, whether she is not overdoing her search for unity 
when she reads not only Shakespeare’s history plays but also most 
of his tragedies as a conscious, prolonged, and systematic study of 
the idea of the statesman-king. This attitude presupposes a very 
high degree of homogeneity among numerous plays widely separated 
in time, and takes no account of those external factors like changes 
in public taste which do much to determine the nature of a play- 
wright’s work. All the emphasis is placed on his inner world, and 
the critic’s subjective and intuitive apprehension of it, mind to 
mind. For, as she frankly remarks, “criticism is always in the 
last resort subjective.” Consequently we are not surprised to find 
that in the attempt to fit Troilus with Shakespeare’s other plays into 
a pattern of mental development, the chronological order of the 
plays is abandoned in favor of the “psychological sequence.” 
Troilus then becomes a predecessor of Timon and Lear, and the 
plays closer to it in time are disregarded. By this method almost 
any conclusion might be reached. 

In short, this book has both the weakness and the strength of a 
highly idealistic approach. It has great candor and modesty as well 
as beauty of style. One feels the urgent sincerity of the critic’s 
search for truth. On the other hand, it somewhat blinks the grime 
and sweat of the world of the theatre and the possible imperfections 
in the work of even the greatest artist. “ ’Tis not Homer nods but 
we that sleep; ” therefore every play of Shakespeare must be laden 
with the subtlest biographical implications and connected in intri- 
cate patterns with all the other plays. There is more than a little 
latent perfectionism in all this. But it must be said again that Miss 
Ellis-Fermor demands as much of herself as she does of the authors 
she interprets, and has written accordingly an honest, appealing, 
and stimulating book. 

Paut H. Kocuer 

Claremont Graduate School 
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On the Composition of ‘ Paradise Lost, A Study of the Ordering 
and Insertion of Material. By Attan H, GILpert. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1947, Pp. x-+ 185. 
$3.50. 

Past students of Milton have ignored or evaded the difficult 
problem of the relationship of Paradise Lost to the several plans for 
a tragedy on the theme of Paradise Lost which exist in the Trinity 
College Manuscript of Milton’s minor poems. Professor Gilbert 
devotes a large part of his volume to that relationship. In the 
course of his study, he throws a good deal of light not only on 
Milton’s habits of composition, but also upon the interpretation of 
certain passages in the poem. 

Gilbert shows that it is highly unlikely that Paradise Lost was 
composed from beginning to end in approximately its present 
sequence. Indeed, Gilbert doubts, I think rightly, whether any 
poem of comparable magnitude and excellence could be composed 
from beginning to end without significant reorganization and ad- 
justment of material and without signs of the writer’s “labor and 
intent study.” It is exactly this labor and intent study, combined 
with whatever the poet’s gifts may be, that results in poems of the 
stature of Paradise Lost. The quip that genius is ten per cent 
inspiration and ninety per cent perspiration applies to the poet as 
well as to geniuses in lesser fields of endeavor. 

Gilbert begins his study with the speculation that Milton may 
have written a tragedy on the theme of Paradise Lost, basing this 
speculation upon the plans for a tragedy and upon Edward Phillips’ 
statement that several years before Paradise Lost was begun he saw 
verses designed to be the beginning of the tragedy, some of which 
verses became lines 32 to 41 of Book IV of Paradise Lost. This 
speculation that Milton may have written a tragedy becomes an 
hypothesis that he did write a fairly complete one, and Gilbert traces 
in very considerable detail the influence of this hypothetical tragedy 
upon the epic, pointing out passages retained from it and incon- 
sistencies that result from Milton’s occasional failure to make re- 
visions necessary to the change of plan, and analysing the epic 
material which could not have been included in the dramatic treat- 
ment and which must therefore be of later composition—and, 
indeed, of later invention. Finally, after pointing out some “ in- 
consistencies and insertions,” Gilbert provides a table showing the 
sequence in which he believes the various parts of the poem were 
composed. “ None of my observations,” Gilbert says in his preface, 
‘is intended to be dogmatic ”; and in order to avoid the appearance 
of being over-positive, he presents many of his conclusions in the 
form of rhetorical questions. Does he not imply their answers 
somewhat positively, however ? 

In his discussion, Gilbert points out inconsistencies (some im- 
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portant, some very minor) which previous students of Milton have 
failed to notice or have tried to explain away, and to point them 
out is a useful service. For example, the suggestion that the episode 
of Abdiel is an interpolation is an aid to the interpretation of the 
poem. There are others. 

Gilbert’s analysis of probable changes in the order of parts of 
Paradise Lost, his identification of passages which may be interpola- 
tions, his explanation of certain inconsistencies between the epic as 
it stands and the “ Arguments ” prefixed to the several books, may 
be accepted in large part whether or not the hypothesis of a com- 
pleted drama is accepted. There are parallels in the manuscript of 
Comus, of which Gilbert might have made more in illuminating 
Milton’s habits of composition. For example, the epilogue of 
Comus, as it was published in 1645, includes 19 lines which are 
prologue in the Bridgewater Manuscript and includes material in 
lines cancelled at the beginning of the poem in the Trinity Manu- 
script. There are excisions and marginal interpolations in the 
Trinity Manuscript, too, even though it is far from being a first 
draft. Laboring under the hardship of his blindness, it would be 
surprising if Milton had not left signs of such revisions even in the 
final version of Paradise Lost. 

The plans in the Trinity Manuscript and Phillips’ testimony 
put beyond argument the fact that Milton projected a tragedy on 
“Adam Unparadiz’d.” But Gilbert’s reader is not likely to be 
convinced that this tragedy was actually written. He is more likely 
to believe that many of the inconsistencies which Gilbert explains 
in terms of the tragedy need little more explanation than the 
observation that Paradise Lost is a very long poem composed over a 
period of years by a blind poet whose memory, however remarkable, 
was still subject to the imperfections of his humanity. 


JoHN S. DIEKHOFF 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 





John Milton at St. Paul’s School: a Study of Ancient Rhetoric in 
English Renaissance Education. By Donatp LEMEN CLARK. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 269. 
$3.50. 


This is a full, an important, a satisfying book much needed by 
students of Milton and of the seventeenth century. It is the product 
of long study and was begun, Professor Clark tells us, “ as the first 
step towards understanding the influence which classical and post- 
classical rhetoric . . . had on Milton as a great writer of poetry 
and prose in Latin and in English.” Convinced that Milton was 
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trained in rhetoric as a schoolboy, Professor Clark has sought “ to 
reconstruct the course of study which he most probably followed 
and to describe the textbooks of grammar and rhetoric which he 
studied and memorized and the classical authors he imitated in the 
themes he wrote in Latin and Greek prose and verse.” 

In this purpose Professor Clark has succeeded wholly. In eight 
packed chapters he has demonstrated beyond doubt that rhetoric (or 
logic, which, for the Ramists, included rhetoric) was the very center 
of Milton’s education up to the time when he matriculated at 
Christ’s College; and we learn from this book not only how much 
Milton’s schooling consisted in rhetoric but also the precise char- 
acter of the rhetorical precepts and exercises by means of which 
the great poet was prepared for the mature use of language. 

Indeed, Professor Clark has succeeded in far more than he 
modestly claims for his book. He has been able to bring to life, and 
to give his reader a sense of intimate familiarity with, St. Paul’s 
School, its masters, and pupils, thereby making it possible for us to 
know Milton better. He has revealed how and exactly when Milton 
came under the influence of Ramus. He has, like A. F. Leach 
years ago and Davis P. Harding more recently, found reason to 
believe that Milton entered St. Paul’s much earlier than 1620.7 
He has suggested that Milton’s Puritanism was intensified by the 
younger Gill’s deep hatred of James I and Buckingham. He has 
shown that the importance of Christian authors in the curriculum 
of St. Paul’s has hitherto been over-emphasized, that in Milton’s 
day the school founded by Colet according to a pattern shaped by 
Erasmus was an almost perfect embodiment of the educational ideals 
of Renaissance humanism. (In fact, one might almost say—though 
Professor Clark does not—that Milton went to school to Erasmus 
and Colet, so strongly and completely did their ideas dominate St. 
Paul’s when Milton was a boy.) ‘Throughout the book, the author 
has related his findings to particular passages in the works of 
Milton; and, although these detailed illuminations are scattered, 
they add up to a great deal of new light on the poetry, the prose, 
the life, and the period of Milton. 

Milton at St. Paul’s has just enough minor flaws to cut it off 
this side of perfection without seriously diminishing its value. It is 
discursive, and one fears that it lacks fundamental unity, that the 
concern with the place of rhetoric in Renaissance education and the 
concern with numerous problems in the biography of Milton are not 
really one and the same. The course of Professor Clark’s argument 
is not always so plain as it might be, partly because he does not 
resist the temptation to pause upon interesting tangential details, 
partly because material is sometimes not presented in the best 


1 Harding, Milton and the Renaissance Ovid (Urbana, IIl., 1946), p. 39, 
says 1617; Leach, “Milton as Schoolboy,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 111 (1908-9), 296 f., and Clark say 1615. 
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possible order. There are a very few badly made sentences,’ and 
there are a few errors left by proofreader or printer, some of which 
are repeated in an otherwise adequate index.* The book is well 
made and provided with end-papers which are useful as well as 
decorative. 

Present-day humanists will leave Professor Clark’s book with 
renewed and angry resentment against a twentieth-century educa- 
tion that has all but abandoned the arts of language and allowed 
rhetoric to degenerate, among teachers of public speaking, into what 
the Renaissance called merely pronuntiatio. No wonder we are 


producing no Miltons today. 
F. MicHaEL KRovusE 


University of Cincinnati 





The Nonsense of Common-Sense 1737-1738 By Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by RosErt 
HatspaAnp, Northwestern University Studies in the Humani- 
ties No. 17. Evanston, 1947. Pp. xxvii+ 57. $3.00. 


This compact small volume contains the text of nine numbers of a 
series of periodical essays written by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
together with a separate essay from her pen until now unprinted— 
the whole edited with an introduction and notes. The periodical, 
The Nonsense of Common-Sense, appeared anonymously in London 
at varying intervals between December 16, 1737, and March 14, 
1738; and the essay was written, it seems, several years earlier. 
Printed copies of all nine issues of the periodical, believed to con- 
stitute the entire run, are extant: a batch of five in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library; another of eight in the Hope Collection of news- 
papers in the Bodleian; and one sole issue in the Wortley Papers 
belonging to the Earl of Harrowby and the Viscount Sandon. Lady 
Mary’s holograph manuscripts for six issues (also for the separate 
essay) lie among the Wortley Papers; and these manuscripts, as 
well as the printed versions, Mr. Halsband has examined and 
collated in the preparation of his book. He believes that no doubt 
is admissible of Lady Mary’s authorship of the three for which no 
holograph manuscripts exists. And although there is very little in 
the style and the subject matter of any of these writings to bring 


* As on p. 57 ff., where a passage dealing with play breaks in two parts 
the discussion of rewards and punishments. 

*E.g., p. 70, where the sentence in lines 10-13 lacks unity; p. 76f., 
where the author gets tangled in an illogical but-within-a-but coordination; 
and p. 191, lines 2 and 3, where there is a tautology. 

*P. 79, line 15: used for use; p. 88, line 30: Braha for Brahe; p. 126, 
n. 48: émoreun for émorqun; p. 244, line 19, and p. 267, col. 1: Sampson 
for Samson; p. 17, n. 17, p. 24, n. 26, and p, 256, cols. 1 and 2: Darbyshire 
for Darbishire. 
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to mind the brilliant letter writer, we must believe that she indeed 
wrote them. For confronting us is the evidence not only of her 
holograph manuscripts but also of her handwritten admission on the 
dateline of a printed copy of No. VI, “wrote by me M. W. M.,” 
and the self-ascription at the top of a copy of No, I (at Yale), “ all 
these wrote by M. W. M. to serve an unhappy worthy man.” 

One issue only of this periodical—No. VI, January 24, 1738—has 
ever been reprinted in her works; it is rather amazing, in fact, the 
manuscripts having been accessible to several editors and the printed 
copies easily available, that only just now are we hearing about 
them. 

Lady Mary’s title explains the occasion of the periodical. It made 
a bid for readers as an answer to the weekly Common Sense or the 
Englishman’s Journal (February 1737-1743?) at the time chief 
organ of the Opposition Party. Her paper could never be in- 
terpreted, however, as more than lukewarm partizan support of 
Walpole and the government policies. Although in the relatively 
few outright or veiled references to political topics she is usually— 
not always—on the side of the Ministry, her essays are certainly not 
colored by strong political feeling. “I did not expect to be sup- 
ported by any party,” she wrote, with evident sincerity (Nos. I and 
V). Whatever the motives for writing and publishing the paper, 
her emphasis was not that of a party writer but rather of a social 
moralist with something to say on feminism, class warfare, luxury, 
and the follies of the beau monde. “This was only intended to be 
a moral paper” (No. V). Reflections upon politics, she declared, 
are “ foreign to the principal Design of my Papers, which are only 
intended as short Essays of Moraiity” (No. VII). The “non- 
sense ” which irritated her to the point of action seems to have 
been non-political, contained in such dreary Common Sense papers 
as the one on feminism of September 10, 1737, and another on that 
subject of January 14, 1738, to which she made a lively reply (No. 
VI). Hackneyed treatment of conventional themes is characteristic 
of Common Sense—to such an extent that it is hard to believe with 
Mr. Halsband that “ most of its essays ” (p. xiii) were written by 
its sponsors, Lord Chesterfield and George Lyttelton. The orienta- 
tion of Lady Mary’s periodical, it cannot be denied, was political, 
and Mr. Halsband has carefully annotated every comment with a 
political implication; but it seems a mistake to press the political 
angle very far. 

One final word in this connection: Mr. Halsband makes no 
mention whatever of Old Common Sense, a series of papers running 
concurrently with Common Sense but separate from it, which began 
issuance only shortly before (November 26) Lady Mary’s Nonsense. 
The present reviewer has not seen any copies of this journal but 
would like to know what bearing it had, if any, upon hers. 

And what is to be understood by Lady Mary’s notation “ to serve 
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an unhappy worthy man.” Mr. Halsband believes that he may 
have been the person responsible for editing The Nonsense—for 
collecting the news items and miscellaneous comment that supple- 
mented the essay in each number. But his identity is not known. 
The editor of her letters, W. Moy Thomas, suggested with no appar- 
ent reason that General James Oglethorpe was the projector. With- 
out reaching a conclusion, Mr. Halsband considered both Walpole 
and her old friend Sir Joseph Jekyll as possible candidates. To 
these conjectures the present reviewer will venture to add the name 
of John (“ Orator ”) Henley, the clergyman who was attacking the 
arguments of the anti-Walpole papers in his journal The Hyp- 
Doctor (1730-39). This curious publicist, whose indefatigable pen 
is attested by a long list of miscellaneous writings, was getting 
rough treatment at the hands of Common Sense. There may have 
been a significant connection between its paper of December 10, 
satirizing Henley as “the chief priest of Nonsense ” and the open- 
ing of Lady Mary’s periodical on the 16th. How he was “ served ” 
is unfathomable; but he was in trouble (that he was under govern- 
ment subsidy is doubtful) and was mourning the very recent death 
of his wife. As Mr. Halsband notes, Lady Mary was outspoken in 
denouncing the Common Sense paper of December 31 that ridiculed 
the courtship and marriage of Henley and his deceased wife, a brutal 
paper even by the standards of those hatchetmen, and was explicit 
in her warm defence of Henley (No. V). At this time, it will be 
remembered, Pope and Henley were engaged in a feud—as were 
Pope and Lady Mary. Although she did not attack Pope directly in 
these essays, she may have taken satisfaction in defending one of his 
enemies. One suspects that in 1737-8 her state of mind was restless 
and disturbed ; in about a year, in July 1739, she left her family and 
began the long and lonely sojourn on the continent. 

Lady Mary wouid have been amused—or chagrined—at our 
consideration of her “ political ” essays. For in after years she dis- 
avowed any interest in the subject of politics: “I cannot help 
laughing at my being mistaken for a politician. I have often been 
so, though I ever thought politics far removed from my sphere. I 
cannot accuse my self of dabbling in them, even when I heard them 
talked over in all companies ” (1893 edn. II, 316). Nor, except for 
the Tatler and Spectator, did she have a favorable word for periodi- 
cal essays: they are good only for those who “cannot spare time 
from doing nothing” to read anything else; “such gentle readers 
may be improved by a moral hint, which though repeated over and 
over from generation to generation, they never heard in their lives ” 
(II, 279). 

I have enjoyed reviewing this well-edited and attractive little book 
and thus having had an excuse for rereading Lady Mary’s enter- 
taining letters. Mr. Halsband may take pride in having made an 
addition to the authenticated works of an important eighteenth- 
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century writer. It is to be hoped that he will continue with other 


studies of her life and writings. 
RAE BLANCHARD 


Goucher College 





Apologie for “ Bartholmew Fayre,” The Art of Jonson’s Comedies. 
By Frepa L. Townsenp. New York and London: Modern 
Language Association of America, Revolving Fund, Series xv, 
1947. Pp. i-x-+ 101. 


Ben Jonson’s echoes of the precepts of Horace and Aristotle in 
his dramatic criticism, at least as sixteenth-century commentaries 
had presented them, would seem to intensify his reputation for being 
narrowly classical or dogmatically orthodox. As a matter of fact, 
he just as forcefully demanded freedom for the playwright: Corda- 
tus, for example, “ the Authors friend ” in the Induction of Every 
Man out of his Humour, argued against “those strict and regular 
formes, which the nicenesse of a few (who are nothing but forme) 
would thrust vpon vs” and in favor of “ the same licence, or free 
power, to illustrate and heighten our inuention ” as earlier writers 
had enjoyed. Accepting the sentiments of Cordatus as Jonson’s 
own, Mrs. Townsend presents in her engaging little book an in- 
genious deduction of those needful laws from which he claimed in 
the Prologue of Volpone not to swerve. Her title, an allusion to 
Drummond’s statement that Jonson had written for Bartholmew 
Fayre an “ apologie ” that perished in the fire of 1623, fixes atten- 
tion on a fundamental critical question : since the variety and liberty 
of Bartholmew Fayre violate the conventions of unity, order, and 
uniformity, so important in the classical creed traditionally ascribed 
to Jonson, why did he single out this completely unclassical play 
as the one he should defend? 

Mrs. Townsend’s answer is that Jonson is not classical in an abso- 
lute sense or even in the more elaborate Renaissance sense, and that 
the lost apology can hardly be regarded as an expression of the dram- 
atist’s regret for having truckled to the ill judgment of the groun- 
dlings. If these are not, like Dick Deadeye’s, altogether revolutionary 
sentiments, they do constitute a formidable challenge to the authen- 
ticity of the classical portrait of the playwright. To support her 
interpretation, the author gives equal emphasis to unity and variety. 
When a critic errs by stressing a similarity to classical models which 
her analysis shows to be a subordinate consideration, she brings into 
new but convincing prominence the variety of materials worked by 
Jonson into his plays. When a critic misjudges the playwright because 
the very multitudinousness of this variety breaks the formal bonds of 
dramatic structure, she discovers and defines the underlying unity. 
Traditional commentaries ignore it because it is not a classical unity. 
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At the end of this fresh appraisal, Mrs. Townsend formulates the 
thesis that variety and unity are not only equal but interchangeable 
and that Jonson’s genius when he was writing at his best fused 
the two. 

The first task to which the author addresses herself is a survey 
of criticism from Dryden to Eliot. This naturally lays stress on the 
beautifully consistent wrong-headedness of Jonson’s commentators. 
Dryden set the fashion of solemn and wearisome repetition of the 
dramatist’s learning and adherence to rules derived from the an- 
cients, together with the stale and misleading contrast with Shake- 
speare. Even at the time of the full-dress editorial honors conferred 
by Herford and Simpson, he was still regarded as the staunch 
asserter of classical tradition. Lovers of Jonson will be grateful to 
Mrs. Townsend for cutting through irrelevance and contradiction 
to a juster estimate of his work. 

The author devotes sufficient space to one more effort to restore 
Renaissance words to Renaissance contexts so that the intentions 
of the playwright and his contemporary reputation emerge with new 
exactness. To Donne, he alone possessed daring enough to renovate 
those whom he followed. The age apparently recognized the comic 
laws which he told Brome he was the first to give his time as 
Jonson’s “ own original formulation.” Altogether he seemed com- 
pletely at his ease in a society priding itself on its intellectual pre- 
tensions. The critical castigation, which according to Greg he 
richly deserved, was a dubious honor kept for later times to bestow. 

The heart of the book describes what Mrs. Townsend takes to be 
the evolution of the dramatist’s unclassical art. To this end she 
devotes a series of chapters based on analyses of the individual plays. 
A logical application of Jonson’s restored critical principles, of the 
needful laws of which he wrote, dictates this theme: that he achieved 
his final goal when he employed the greatest audacity in amassing 
sharply contrasted elements. As his skill in construction matured, 
he shaped these abundant materials into a form very different from 
the comedy of sharply defined single action. Volpone, for example, 
possessed a unity which is not the unity of action characteristic of 
classical comedy, but a unity contrived by the thematic center, which 
rests on the power of money, There is, necessarily, a defense of the 
fifth act, often maligned as a mere excrescence, and a well-presented 
explanation of its dramatic propriety. In Epicoene, again, the skill- 
ful handling of three major intrigues superbly interwoven results 
in a plot both complicated and unified, an exercise in unity, once 
more, not of the classical sort. Mrs. Townsend, cautioning against 
the traditional tendency to equate excellent construction with classi- 
cal construction, notes that in The Alchemist Jonson gave the 
crowded stage and variety of persons form characterized not by the 
neat classical unities, but in Swinburne’s telling phrase a multi- 
tudinous unity of various and discordant elements. 
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But the high point of the dramatist’s art, according to Mrs. 
Townsend, is Bartholomew Fayre. This, his most popular play, 
approximates classical canons more remotely than any other. It is, 
on the contrary, the successful culmination of experiments in earlier 
plays with multiplied motives, plots dexterously fused, “ sinuous 
intriguings,” thematic transformations, and “centripetal interlac- 
ings.” Here the constructive skill of Jonson lies, not in the 
manipulation of plot, but in manipulation without it. He built his 
comedy not in accordance with the classical principle of simplicity 
and symmetry, but in accordance with the principle of complexity ; 
he created what Eliot describes as the bewildering chaotic action of 
the Fair. Mrs. Townsend argues persuasively that it is a chaos of 
the surface only; events fall at last securely into artistic order. 
The book closes with a reemphasis on the needful laws of Jonson’s 
playwriting: unity, to be sure, but a unity composed of many parts, 
and a variety that in several ways breaks sharply with tradition. 


DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 
Northwestern University 





The Crown of Life: Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
Final Plays. By G. W1tson Knicut. London: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1947. Pp. viii+ 336. $5.00. 


To those who are familiar with the method and matter of Pro- 
fessor Knight’s earlier contributions to Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion, The Crown of Life offers nothing novel, nothing strange. But 
the imaginative unity and continuity of Shakespearean poetry and 
vision which his previous studies attempt to reconstruct out of the 
complexity of the problem and tragedy plays, Professor Knight here 
traces through Shakespeare’s final works—Pericles, Winter's Tale, 
Cymbeline, The Tempest, and Henry VIIJ—to a climactic spiritual 
insight which translates them from the realm of dramatic art into 
the realm of conscious religious intuition. 

With the publication of this volume, which he considers the 
culmination of his interpretive labors, as well as his “main con- 
tribution to Shakespearian studies,” Professor Knight’s Shake- 
spearean criticism has come full circle. For The Crown of Life 
is actually a detailed development of an earlier outline of his concept 
of the Shakespearean “ myth of immortality.” This original essay, 
Myth and Miracle (1929), which contained the first major pro- 
nouncement of Professor Knight’s “ interpretive ” method, has been 
reprinted in its entirety as the first chapter of the present volume. 
The remaining five chapters of the work present a closely-knit 
analysis of the imaginative correspondences in language, imagery, 
character, and episode which characterize the final plays. 

For Professor Knight, this terminal sequence of plays represents 
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Shakespeare’s supreme imaginative achievement; in them he tran- 
scends the dramatist’s narrower function of mimesis—from which 
he had been gradually freeing himself since Hamlet—and becomes 
the oracle of a poetic eschatology, a mystic vision of romantic im- 
mortality, which Professor Knight proposes as a Renaissance equiva- 
lent of the deliberate artistic projection of religious vision found in 
Greek tragedy and The Divine Comedy. This unique interpretation 
is based primarily on the insistence with which the stage device of 
resurrection and reunion—symbolism of immortality to Professor 
Knight—occurs in these plays. Marina and Thaisa in Pericles; 
Hermione and Perdita in Winter’s Tale; Imogen, Arviragus, and 
Guiderius in Cymbeline; and Ferdinand and Alonso in The Tem- 
pest: all of these characters, Professor Knight points out, are 
believed dead, only to reappear in reunions which are to be construed 
as the dramatic objectification of a culminating and mystical 
Shakespearean wisdom. Often this rebirth, and the accompanying 
reunion, are surrounded with a semi-mystical, semi-religious drama- 
tie machinery, a “theophany,” to use Professor Knight’s term. 
In these episodes, and in the characterization of such holy necro- 
mancers as Paulina, Cerimon, and Prospero, Professor Knight dis- 
cerns Shakespeare’s deliberate attempt to realize poetically his 
insight into the mystery of resurrection. The significance of these 
correspondences in episode and characterization, he finds corrobo- 
rated by the language and imagery of these plays. Recurrent poetic 
suggestion of deity, mysticism, religion, immortality, youth, renewal, 
fecundity, and sexual and natural fruition underlines and reinforces 
the central motif expressed in the dramatic rebirths. 

Professor Knight’s method, relying as it does on a closely-articu- 
lated imaginative pattern, necessarily suffers in summary. In 
general, however, The Crown of Life repeats both the virtues and 
the defects of his earlier works. But it is not likely that it will win 
many new converts to his “ interpretive ” approach. Students who 
welcomed the bold imaginative synthesis of such earlier studies as 
The Wheel of Fire and The Imperial Theme will follow much less 
confidently and much less comfortably Professor Knight’s irruption 
into the more tenuous areas of Shakespearean mysticism. Fortu- 
nately, Shakespearean criticism is a spacious empire, with mansions 
aplenty, and acceptance for every talent. Devotees of the historical 
and bibliographical approach which has dominated the last genera- 
tion of Shakespearean studies, to be sure, will ignore The Crown of 
Life, or lustily damn it as incorrigible and meaningless subjectivism ; 
while a faithful minority of Professor Knight’s disciples will fer- 
vently pursue its pages the other side idolatry. Between these two 
extremes, however, there will be a large body of neutral readers for 
whom the volume will offer a scattered wealth of interpretive sug- 
gestion and imaginative insight for the plays discussed, and who will 
assuredly read it with pleasure and profit, if without conviction. 


Brit C. WEstT 


Northwestern University 
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Die Englische Farce im 19. Jahrhundert. By WERNER KLEMM. 
Bern: Verlag A. Francke Ag., 1946. Pp. vili+ 191. 


This monograph covers much more ground than its title suggests. 
It is a rather exhaustive study of the nature of farce in general and 
of English farce in particular. Beginning with an inquiry into the 
definition of the term, the author traces the evolution of farce as 
a genre with marked characteristics which, while undergoing minor 
changes in the course of centuries, have nevertheless remained fairly 
constant. The scope of his researches in English farce is indicated 
by his consideration of “The Deluge,” in the Chester cycle, and 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. He notes the farcical elements in 
many Elizabethan plays, including those of Shakespeare, but some- 
how misses Marlowe’s Faustus. A more important omission is the 
influence of the Italian commedia dell’ arte, which Dr, Klemm is 
content to dismiss with a bare mention. 

Some of the author’s conclusions are debatable. For example, the 
fact that few of the English farces of the nineteenth century were 
written by women authors is neither surprising nor significant, since 
until comparatively recent years, but few women engaged in play- 
writing of any kind. Nor can the fact that the majority of English 
farce writers were city bread account for the fun poked at the 
expense of the country. No one can be more pitiless in exposing 
rural foibles than natives turned playwrights, just as most of the 
harshest satirists of city fops were city fops themselves. 

The best sections deal with the changing themes of farce and the 
type of characters it evolved. Here, too, the author might have 
enriched his study had he chosen to inquire what factors—social, 
political, psychological—tended to influence the emergence of cer- 
tain types on the English stage. It is true, of course, that after 
1870 we find many farces revolving about the father who is domi- 
nated by his children—like Pinero’s magistrate who is “ too good- 
natured to say Bo to a goose ”— but why? Nevertheless, these two 
sections are carefully organized and well-documented and make a 
contribution to the classification of theme and character-type. 

The final chapter is a study of Bernard Shaw’s farcial devices and 
word-play. While Shaw is generally given credit as an expounder 
of ideas, it is frequently overlooked to what extent the entertainment 
value of his plays is derived from farcical situations, even slap-stick, 
and farcical wording. Shaw’s intention may be deadly serious, but 
the effect of his treatment is often merely amusing. This paradox 
has worried Shaw, who has publicly regretted that he has sometimes 
succeeded in moving an audience to laughter rather than thought 
and right action. Yet his contribution to farce, as to comedy in 
general, has been considerable and wholesome. He has proved that 
ideas can be not only exciting but theatrically amusing as well. 
Here Dr. Klemm rests his case for the distinctive nature and 
validity of farce. 
N. BryLiion Facin 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Das Problem der Fragmentarischen Dichtung in der Englischen 
Romantik. By Insz Gueter. Bern: Verlag A. Francke Ag. ; 
1944. Pp. 89. 8S, Fr. 6. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 
No. 15). 


Dr. Gugler attacks the neglected problem, is it possible to find 
any general reasons why so many notable poems by the Romantics 
were left unfinished? She considers about seventeen of them, the 
most important being Wordsworth’s Recluse, Coleridge’s Christabel, 
Byron’s Don Juan, and Keats’s Hyperion. She does not neglect the 
external circumstances which severally helped to cause the incom- 
pleteness ; but she is chiefly desirous of finding behind the surface- 
facts some deeper reasons to explain the fragmentariness, something 
in the personality of the author or in the nature of his ideas and 
the choice of his medium. In the cases of the four major authors 
she finds that the reasons are in some points very different. Some- 
times the poet undertook a subject which proved uncongenial or 
intractable; in other cases the chosen myth or form was found 
unsuitable to convey the main idea or spirit. Dr. Gugler believes, 
however, that she has established one important generalization, 
namely, that the fragmentariness is due in notable instances to the 
fact that the Romantics are more interested in the infinite than in 
the finite, apt therefore to undertake themes which are found diff- 
cult to express in satisfying finite forms. The imaginative ambition, 
combined with artistic conscientiousness, caused some of the aban- 
donments. In conclusion she contrasts the English Romantics with 
the German. To the latter, who were more philosophical, the fact 
that a poem remained a fragment was not so serious, since all finite 
creations are defective, whether or not formally concluded. The 
English, on the other hand, offered no such metaphysical excuses ; 
as a rule, they were distressed whenever they could not finish a 
poem, and felt that it was because they had attempted to express 
something so transcendental or delicate or profound that they were 
unable to bring it to completion in a suitable style and form. 

For some time to come we shall be depending chiefly upon Swiss 
writers for the criticism of English literature in German. It is 
therefore encouraging to observe in this monograph (as also in the 
more important case of Fritz Strich’s recent Goethe und Welt- 
literatur) that in the Swiss universities there is flourishing an 
admirable kind of scholarship, combining due respect for facts with 
the desire to fathom their critical and philosophical meanings. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 
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Laurence Sterne’s Sermons of Mr. Yorick. By LANSING Van DER 
HrypEN Hammonp. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1947. 
Pp. vili+ 195. $3.00. 

By a thorough investigation of sources, including five hitherto 
unknown, and by an analysis of parallels in such writers as Tillot- 
son, Hall, Leightonhouse, and Clarke, Mr. Hammond illuminates 
an area of Sterne criticism that has suffered in the past from too 
much generalization and from too little research. This first full 
study of Yorick’s sermons throws light on their order of composi- 
tion, on the development of “ Shandyism,” and on the problem of 
plagiarism, and it offers some interesting conjectures as to Sterne’s 
methods. Mr. Hammond proposes as a hypothesis—and he sup- 
ports it well—that Volumes v-vi of the collected sermons, published 
after Sterne’s death, were actually written earlier than Volumes 
I-IV, his maturer work, which Sterne himself saw through the press. 
The argument rests chiefly on internal evidence, but a convincing 
case is built on a comparative study of the two groups of sermons. 
One of the strongest evidences—though Mr. Hammond says “ avail- 
able evidence is not strong enough to constitute positive proof ”— 
grows out of an analysis of the nature of Sterne’s borrowings. Mr. 
Hammond notes again and again the artistry, the imagination, and 
the typical Shandian touches in Volumes I-Iv that alchemize the 
passages Yorick has obviously lifted from his sermonizing contempo- 
raries. We can contrast these transmutations with the borrowed 
passages in the work, composed earlier though published later, of 
Volumes v-vi1, with their cruder plagiarisms, their less inspired 
treatment of Scriptural incident, and their relatively colorless han- 
dling of sources common to both groups. Though less persuasive 
than the argument for viewing Volumes vV-VII as composed early in 
Sterne’s career, Mr. Hammond presents some interesting conjectures 
as to dates of composition. All but one of the collected sermons, 
he believes, were composed, at least in part, as early as 1751. 

This re-ordering and re-dating also involves revaluation. Mr. 
Hammond feels that the charges of plagiarism so often brought 
against Sterne—and with so much reason—must be somewhat modi- 
fied, particularly in the light of the greater leniency of eighteenth 
century attitudes, and in view of the unlikelihood of willful decep- 
tion in borrowings from such well known writers as Tillotson and 
Clarke. And we must also consider the fact that the most glaring 
instances are taken more frequently from the volumes Sterne did 
not see through the press. “ Shandyism ” too, he feels, must now 
be viewed as a stylistic development taking place over a longer 
period of years, with clear hints of it at least ten years before the 
opening pages of the novel which gave us the term. From his 
concluding chapter, it is quite clear that Mr. Hammond thinks that 
Mr. Yorick, with his sermons “ point blank to the heart,” deserves 
a kindlier treatment than has been accorded him in the past. 


MARGARET R. GRENNAN 
Hunter College 
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BRIEF MENTION 





Dr Campbell's Diary of a Visit to England in 1775. Newly edited 
from the MS. by James L. Ciirrorp. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xvi 
+148. $2.75. Dr. Thomas Campbell, an amiable Irish clergyman 
and antiquarian, kept a journal of his visit to England from Febru- 
ary 23 to May 9, 1775. The contents of this journal were first 
published in 1854 in Sydney, Australia. The mystery of the manu- 
script’s journey from Ireland to the antipodes had long ago been 
satisfactorily solved and the authenticity of the diary is now settled 
beyond a doubt. 

Campbell, as Macaulay correctly noted in his Diary on May 21, 
1859, is no “ blind fanatical worshipper of Johnson.” Boswell, it 
will be remembered, gives such an impression of the engaging 
Irishman in his Life of Johnson, asserting that Campbell “ had 
come to England chiefly with a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom 
he entertained the highest veneration.” But even if Boswell were 
telling the truth about Campbell, the diary does not give us a 
clergyman’s diluted impressions of the literary giant of the latter 
18th century. Campbell’s remarks reinforce our opinion of old 
Johnson as a vigorous man with a vigorous vocabulary and a 
vigorous vanity and zest for life. 

The diary is an entertaining trifle for its firsthand revelations 
of men and manners and the taste of the times. Campbell, for 
example, was a collector of obscure engravings, “an ardent devotee 
of the theatre,” and an admirer of the picturesque landscape. But 
it is especially valuable for what it adds to the talking picture of 
Samuel Johnson. Although Campbell himself was politically con- 
servative and in later years preached “ in opposition to that foolish 
and wicked doctrine of the equality of men and their rights,” he is 
able to comment shrewdly on Johnson’s shockingly vicious ranting 
about rebels, Irish and American. Some of Johnson’s opinions, of 
course, appear elsewhere in somewhat different form. 

Dr. Clifford supplies us with a complete and accurate text to 
replace the rare but imperfect first Australian edition, and the 
bowdlerized reprint in the supplementary volume of Johnsoniana, 
edited by Mrs. Robina Napier in 1884. The present editor is to be 
commended for his industry in preparing a careful text of Camp- 
bell’s unpolished day by day observations and a fine set of accom- 
panying explanatory notes, as well as a definitive biography of the 
diarist. 

MARTIN KALLICH 


Wayne University 
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Fair Rosamond. A Study of the Development of a Literary 
Theme. By Vireit B. Hevrzer. Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1947. Pp. viii+ 136. $3.00. (Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, 16.) Professor Heltzel’s monograph 
records in expert fashion the course of the Rosamond story in 
English literature from Gerald of Barri to John Masefield. It 
begins with a moralizing on a king’s mistress, Rosamond Clifford 
(d. 1176). With Higden, a century later, it adds the Woodstock 
labyrinth as mystery element. With the French Chronicle of Lon- 
don it completes the theme with the torture and murder of the 
mistress by a jealous Queen Eleanor. 

From these slender materials the Elizabethans Daniel and Warner 
developed their Rosamond poems, and were followed by Drayton and 
May and by the popular ballad of Deloney. No Elizabethan play, 
curiously enough, used the story, and the ballad kept it alive, 
seconded by the chap-books which began in 1640. A Restoration 
play by John Bancroft added political complications to make five 
acts. It brought in the partisans of Becket, and so began the trend 
toward the transfer of interest to Becket himself in the later 
versions, the play by William Henry Ireland, the novels after Scott, 
and finally the Tennyson play. Addison’s opera, not taking the story 
too seriously, changed to a happy ending, which again came to be 
preferred, except as Swinburne and Mr Masefield, in returning to 
a private rather than a public story, necessarily restored the queen’s 
revenge. A third approach to the theme was the broad burlesque 
of the extravaganzas of the last century. 

Mr Heltzel’s “ Retrospect ” notes the inventiveness of the authors 
of these versions, and observes approvingly their usual return to 
earlier versions for inspiration. He has not conjured up principles 
of variation, nor has he imagined any dark Freudian motives to 
account for them. His judgments of literary values might perhaps 
have been made more explicit, were it not implicit that most of his 
material is not very valuable as literature. He has rightly preferred 
to make an historical record which is workmanlike and authoritative. 


GEORGE B. PARKS 
Queens College 
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Essays of Shakespeare: an arrangement. By Grorce COFFIN 
Taytor. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1947. Pp. xv + 122. $2.50. 
Professor Taylor has had the clever idea of arranging poetical state- 
ments garnered from the plays of Shakespeare and dealing with 
single topics as if they were prose essays. ‘There are essays on 
Time, Truth, Lust, Philosophy, Laughter, Imagination, Ceremony, 
Death, and other subjects dear to the successors of Bacon. Some of 
the arrangements give both sides of the question, as those on Drink- 
ing and on Knowledge and Ignorance, and we are able to listen to 
the pros and cons as they occurred to the master. One is also im- 
pressed by the ingenious way in which Professor Taylor has 
smoothed the joint so that one often has the impression that the 
essays were conceived as organic wholes until the familiar lines 
turn up and undeceive us. There is a table of references in the 
back of the volume to lead the reader to the proper spot in the works 


of W. S. 
D. C. A. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


DieniITAs in Otfrid, Ap LiursertuM. Some time ago Alan J. Ansen 


commented on a translation of Otfrid, Ad Liutbertum by Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr.1_ He was concerned with the meaning of dignitas, which he was 
“inclined to view as a reference to the official dignity of the archbishop.” 
It is noteworthy that eight centuries later and perhaps also in Otfrid’s day 
dignitas refers to a bishop’s rank. According to Johann Jacob Hoffmann, 


Lexicon universale (Leiden, 1698), 


DIGNITAS, In Ecclesia Romana, Dignitas in Ecclesiasticis 
beneficiis, quando beneficium habet administrationem rerum Ecclesi- 
asticarum cum jurisdictione: vel ex eo, quod habet nomen dignitatis 
cum prerogativa, in Choro & Capitulo: denique, quando Constitutio 
vel Consuetudo Ecclesia habet, quod beneficium habeatur & reputetur 
pro dignitate, Archdiac. de Consuet., 1.6, c.1 apud Car. du Fresne. 
Sed & in eadem Communione notum vulgariter functiones sacras dis- 
tribui, in Ordines & Dignitates . . . Iste# sunt Episcoporum, Metro- 
politanorum, Archiepiscoporum, Patriaricharum, Cardinalium & Pape. 


Although this definition is much later than Otfrid’s dedicatory letter, 
it seems pertinent to his meaning. Older examples may come to light to 


establish the usage in Otfrid’s day. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 





* Modern Language Notes, 1944, pp. 513-514. 
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For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN 
WRITING 


By OLLIE DEPEW 


Assistant Professor of English, Southern Oregon College 
of Education 


ERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, 
written by a teacher who knows the essentials of good writing 
and how to stimulate students to make them write their best. 


® It is a book for college freshman students of English composition who 
invariably feel they have “ nothing to write about.” 


It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad field to cover 
and too little time to spend aiding and stimulating each individual student 
in defining and developing topics to write about. 


It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are adaptable to the 
average freshman’s reach. 


After discussing each topic there follows a brilliantly chosen series of 
selections of what outstanding writers have done with the same subject. 


There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writing and word- 
grammar. 


A bibliography includes the world’s great books and a list of representative 
current books chosen for their readableness. 


Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval 
Price, $3.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 








I> Alow Revised . . . BRIEF 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


FOR COLLEGES 


E. C. HILLS, J. D. M. FORD, 
GUILLERMO RIVERA, 
Harvard University 





The strong foundation text for a rapid but thorough grammar 
study. The modernized revision features a reduced idiom and 
vocabulary load, simplified English sentences, rewritten Spanish 
selections, improved grammar treatment, and added reading 
passages and anecdotes. In press. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 














THE MIND OF A POET 


A Srupy oF WoRrDsSwoRTH’s THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 


By RaYyMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii 4- 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 
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